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Ant. I. 4 View of the present State of Sicily: its rural Economy, 
Population, and Produce, particularly in the County of Modica. 
with an Appendix, containing Observations on its general Cha- 
racter, Climate, Commerce, Resources, &c. From a late Sur- 
vey of the Abbate Balsamo, Professor of Agriculture aid Public 
Economy at the Royal Academy, Palermo. ‘To which are added, 
wit Notes throughout the Work, an Examination of the Sicilian 
Volunteer System, and Extracts from Letters written in Sicily in 
1809 and 1810. By Thomas Wright Vaughan, Esq. 4to. 
pp- 360. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Gale and Curtis. 1511. 


TEARLY six years have now passed since the connection be- 
tween this kingdom and Sicily has become intimate, and 
since the preservation of the independence of the Sicilian govern 
ment has been owing to the assistance of British forces. The resi- 
dence of a number of our countrymen on the spot, and the 
importance of the island in the scale of political discussion 
between France and England, have gradually augmented the 
interest of the public with respect to it, and have extended an 
intercourse which, in former years, was limited to transactions 
of commerce. This increased share of public attention could 
scarcely fail to catch the observation of those ingenious gentle- 
men, who find means to extract a living from ministering to the 
general appetite for novelty, whether their talents are employed 
in the sprightly vehicles of daily intelligence issuing from the 
Strand, or in the more patient labours of book-making for the 
occupants of Pater-noster Row. Mr. Vaughan has obliged us 
to class him, in the impartial award of literary justice, among 
authors of the latter description; not so much from deficiency 
of vigour in those parts of his book which require originality, as 
from permitting his name to stand inatitle-page which may impose 
on the public a translation and compilation as an original work. 
The main part of the quarto volume, which is here announced 
as a * View of the present state of Sicily,’ is merelyatranslation of 
the journal of a month’s tour, performed some years ago by the 
Abbate Balsamo, Professor of Agriculture at Palermo. Mr. 
Vaughan’s share of the book does not exceed a fousth party 
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and consists of an introduction, of observations on the state of 
the Sicilian volunteers, and of a few letters on the manners of 
the natives. _ These,‘ we must confess, are meagre contri- 
butions from the pen of one who informs us that he has had 
«a long residence in the island, a constant intercourse with the 
inhabitants, and a personal observation of most parts of the 
country.’ Another singularity in this volume is the caution 
which Mr. Vaughan considers it as necessary to give us against 
the very work which he has so laboriously but so indifferently 
translated. The Abbate, publishing under the eye of the King, 
cannot, Mr. V. says, be supposed to represent the country in an 
unfavourableview; so that, to be safe in our conclusions, we shall 
do well, he adds, to qualify them by consulting the work of Mr. 
Leckie; a publication which has a tendency the most opposite 
(as our readers cannot fail to remember *) to any thing in the 
shape of court-flattery.—We shall begin the exercise of our cri- 
tical functions by some remarks on the Abbate’s tour, which was 
performed, it appears, in company with a personage of conse- 
quence, the Knight of Jerusalem, Signor Donato ‘Tommasi. 
This companion of the Abbate, being a public officer of go- 
vernment, made it a rule to decline all offers of accommodation 
from individuals in regard to lodging ; a determination which 
often led to a vehement contest of argument, and subjected the 
travellers to the necessity of remaining satisfied with very indif- 
ferent quarters. Of the uncultivated state of the island, some 
idea may be formed by the acknowlegement (p. 32.) of tracts 
of country ¢ to the extent of ten miles, containing neither farm, 
inn, nor inhabitant.’ ‘The state of agriculture is found to vary 
considerably in different places, but throughout the island a 
remarkable contrast exists between the fertility of the soil and 
the aukwardness of the cultivator. In the neighbourhood of 
Syracuse, where the growth of hemp is a favourite object of 
attention, the land is prepared for it by five or six ploughings, 
when half the number would suffice if the husbandman adopted 
the simple improyement of a single coulter to his plough. In 
the vicinity of Catania, one of the least backward districts of 
Sicily, ten or twelve shillings per acre is accounted a high rent ; 
and the capitals of the farmers are so limited that many are 
obliged to hire their oxen. ‘They appear to be ignorant that, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a great city, pasturage is 
more lucrative than the growth of corn, and they consequently 
#ow wheat at the very gates of Catania and Palermo. From 
such agriculturists as these, we cannot expect a judicious course 


of husbandry; and we find them accordingly engaged (p. 205.) 





* See Rev. Vol. lix. N.S. p. 283. 
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in an unmerciful routine of cropping. Their land is measured 
by sa/ms, each of which contains about five English acres and a 
half; money-accounts are kept in ounces, taris, and grains, 
thirty taris making an ounce, and twenty grains a tari: 


I ounce is equal to 12s. 6d. sterling. 
1 tar! ~ - sd. 


The reader of Abbate Balsamo’s work will often have oc 
casion to remind himself that it is a mere journal, and must 
reckon on finding in it little more than local description and 
detail. On arriving at the part (p. 146.) which treats of the 
county of Modica, we expected, from the particular reference 
to it in the title-page, to be gratified with more comprehensive 
views, but in vain; for it may be truly said of the Abbate, 
as of the Celtic bard, that one note is struck at the begin- 
ning and continued to the end.” The utility of such minute 
descriptions we by no means question in the case of those who 
possess landed property in the island, or who have an interest 
in improving its interior administration; but we must repeat 
that we have strong objections to the attempt to palm this book 
on the British public as a general view of the state of Sicily. 
The Abbate’s Appendix is the only part that possesses a title to 
such a character, and it is too short and imperfect to consti- 
tute more than a mere sketch. 

In connection with agricultural researches, the wages of la- 
bour and price of provisions attracted a considerable share of 
the Abbate’s attention. ‘The rates of these by no means ap- 
proach so nearly to equalization in a rude country like Sicily, 
as in a state in which long habits of intercourse have diffused a 
rapidity of communication and facility of conveyance. In one 
quarter, the Mazzarino, which is situated south-east of the centre 
of the island, the Abbate found the price of common labour 
about sixpence a day, exclusive of victuals, which consist of 
bread and wine ; and by the year, about seven pounds sterling, 
with victuals. Proceeding farthertothe south-east, he com- 
municates the prices of commodities at Caltagirone, a city 
with 20,000 inhabitants; and on comparing the present rates 
with those of 1792, we find abundant reasons for being satis- 
fied that the enhancement of provisions is not confined to our 
own country. Veal has risen at Caltagirone in that period 
from 7d. to 11d. the pound ; beef from gd. to gd.; mutton 
from sd. to 8d.; and cheese from 7d. to tod. —So materially 
do prices in Sicily vary according to situation, that, at the 
small town of Monterosso, a distance of less thau thirty miles, 
the expence of provisions appears to be not much more than a 
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third of the rates at Caltagirone. Moderate, however, as they 
continue, the ratio of enhancement since former years appears 
to be the same as in the larger towns. 

Next to agricultural and economical details, the progress of 
population appears to have formed the object of chief interest 
with the Abbate and his fellow-traveller. ‘The documents 
quoted, imperfect as they are, seem to imply a regular and 
considerable increase; (p. 249. and Appendix 21.) liable, 
however, of late years, to unfortunate interruptions (p. 86.) 
from the frequent occurrence of bad harvests. On the sub- 
ject of taxation, we have occasionally animadversions (p. 77. 
and Appendix 15.) fromm the Abbate: but his knowlege of the 
question seems to have Jed him no farther than to the plain and 
sound conclusion that all taxation should fall on the consumer. 

An Appendix generally conveys the idea of additional 
papers: but, in this case, it might have been more properly 
intitled a “* Summary of the preceding details of the journal.” 
It contains a warm encomium on the climate of Sicily, as one 
of the most healthy and pleasant in the world. ‘ Winter,’ 
says the author, ¢ is a continued spring ; the heats of summer 
are tempered by the fresh breezes of the sea ; and even in Jul 
and August, the air is pure and salubrious on the heights and 
mountains.” The chief drawbacks on this favoured atmo- 
sphere consist in the want of rain from May to September, and 
in the well-known visitations of the Sirocco wind. In addition 
to the languor which the latter produces on the body, its effects 
are, in other respects, remarkably baneful. Wine bottled 
during its prevalence never clears; paint put on is said never to 
dry; and meat salted at that time infallibly spoils. ‘The Abbate 
contends, however, most spiritedly against the charge of indo- 
Jence as an effect of the climate ; and he quotes, with no small 
exultation, the testimony of Cicero to the industry of his 
countrymen in former days. ‘Ihe topic on which he is most 
at home, in the Appendix as well as in the Journal, is the state 
of agriculture, on which he communicates several very proper 
admonitions. He regrets the miserable system of policy hitherto 
pursued in this respect, and acknowleges that pasturage, easily 
as it might be improved, remains in a very backward state. Of 
few estates in Sicily can he say, as of that of the Prince of 
Belmonte, that they remind him of the meadows of Lodi in 
Lombardy, of Leicestershire in England, or of the Pays d’Auge 
in Normandy. — On the subject of manufactures he is suf- 
ficiently enlightened to perceive that monopoly and favour, of 
whatever kind, are injurious; and that all should be left to the 

operation of private exertion. In regard to commerce, though 
his researches are far from profound, he is in some degree 
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aware of the superior amount, in all countries, of foreign over 
inland trade. | , : 


The description of the cities of Syracuse and Catania pos 
sessing a claim to more general interest than other parts of the 
Abbate’s journal, we select and lay them before our readers. 


‘ In approaching a city that was formerly a competitor in power 
and grandeur to Athens, and mistress of the arts and urbanity of 
Rome itself, the sight of the Obelisk without the town, and the twa 
only remaining matilated columns of the famous temple of Olympian 
Jove, present to the mind a thousand ideas and reflections on the 
history and fate of cities and nations. Upon the wings, it may be 
said, of imagination, we pass rapidly back through the immense 
space of more than twenty-five ages, and we already think and speak 
of Archias, of Thrasybulus, of Dionysius, ef Dion, of Timoleon, 
of Agathocles, of Marcellus. The entrance into Syracuse by four 
bridges and wet ditches partakes of the grand, and is rendered more 
noble by the gates on each side, and the four orders of fortification 
which bring to the recollection the warks of Coni, of Alexandria, of 
Lisle, of Valenciennes, and other celebrated fortificationsof Europe, 
To our mortification, however, we discover that the interior of the 
town does not correspond with so promising an exterior. ‘The popu- 
lation is scanty, and few signs of opulence, or good houses, or streets; 
so that it should seem the best sort of eulogium to write this inscrip- 
tion: * this was the ancient Ortigia.’? ‘The town of Syracuse is con- 
sidered among the fourth in rank of the cities of Sicily, for excepting 
Palermo, Messina, and Catania, there are none others that can pretend 
to class above it.’—* Its circuit, including its vast fortifications, is said 
to be three miles, and its population is supposed to amount to four- 
teen thousand inhabitants. They seem to believe there that only an 
age ago it amounted to forty thousand, and is lessened at least two- 
thirds of its number. For my own part I should like to enquire into 
the foundation of such a belief, because neither the situation of the in- 
habited parts, nor the history of its political state, nor the contem. 
plation of its principal buildings, can induce us to believe such an in- 
conceivable change in so limited period as one hundred years, ‘There 
are several churches, and houses of gentlemen sufficiently neat 3 but 
as to the streets, with the exception of the two principal, they are 
generally narrow and dirty, and unpleasant ; there is nothing that de- 
serves the name of a square, and the market itself would be mean, 
even among the inconsiderable towns of the island. ‘The great har- 
bour, as every one knows, is capacious, secure, and magnificent, and 
viewed from the citadel, displays itself to the eye with great beauty 
and advantage, in the figure of a majestic and noble ellipsis: it wants 
altogether the best ornament and most significant charm which it 
ought, and might have, a quantity of vessels, and a considerable trade ; 
and it is disgusting and painful to behold this wonderful bay, which has 
received from the hand of nature such singular advantages, and might be 


-80 prosperous, empty and deserted, without navigation or commerce.’— 


‘ Ihave heard and read of a thousand projects for giving life 


‘and recovery to the forlorn and fallen Syracuse; but the major 
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part are faulty in the outline, or insuperably difficult in the execue 
tion, and certainly there is none that can compare in eflicacy and im- 
portance to that of drying up their unwholesome and sterile marshes, 
and thus render a large portion of their land capable of irrigation, in 
imitation of the rich and luxuriant fields of Lombardy.’— 

* Antiquities. —The Theatre is in Neapolis; and of it there remains 
only an outline of the form and the seats shaped out of the living rock; 
which, however, do not partake of the grand. According to the most 
patient calculations of an intelligent English traveller, it was found 
that it might have contained 40,000 people: considering all the 
circumstances of the Greek Sicilian republics, such a capability in the 
theatre was a proof of a very large population ; but not the enormous 
and inconceivable number of millions, as some learned men, too much 
‘inclined to the marvellous, have attributed to the ancient Syracuse.— 
The Amphitheatre has been lately discovered, tolerably spared by the 
destructive hand of time, so that the seats may be distinctly observed, 
and they resemble those of the theatre.—The Vomitories, the doors 
and entire portico, with the facade, yet remain, &c.—--We contem- 
plated it with great attention and interest, but without pleasure ; for 
our imaginations pourtrayed to us the painful scenes that were here 
exhibited from the horrid ferocity of the Romans, in the less happy 
times of this republic. © 

* Catacombs. — These dark and frightful caverns intended for the 
sepulture of dead bodies, so extend themselves, and are so deep in the 
bowels of the earth, that it is difficult, without considerable practice, to 
find the way out. The hermit established there and others assured us 
that they are cool in the summer, and always warm in winter ; which 
may be explained by saying, that the air there communicating little 
or at all with the external air, preserves nearly the same temperature 
all the year round as is observed in the celebrated caves at Paris. —A 
House Bath, lately discovered, elegant and entire in all its parts, 
pleased us extremely, and led us to remark, that if cleanliness is so 
necessary every where, it must be more so at Syracuse, where the 
heat is excessive-— The Venus, lately found in the midst of certain 
ancient coluinns, is a most exquisite specimen of the art of sculpture. 
The Arethusa, of which the poets have fabled so much, is a spring of 
little importance, that flows within the town near the sea; its waters 
are not drinkable, except in cases of great necessity.’— 

‘¢ Catania is believed to contain Seeatiee thousand inhabitants ; 
there are five principal streets, spacious, straight, and handsome. _ Its 
palaces are noble, and such a quantity of private houses and builcings, 
that it may justly be ranked with the gayest and most magnificent 
cities of Italy, For private houses of a splendid style of architecture, 
it is so lined with them, that more are to be seen in proportion than in 
the capital itself; whence arises the vulgar saying, that ‘ the Cata- 
nese can only build palaces ;’”’ and they seemed better pleased to un- 
dertake these and leave them unfinished, than to begin and finish 
houses of more circumscribed dimensions. Notwithstanding all these 
and other fine buildings, the finely paved streets, the quantity of car- 
riages, the abundance of provisions and merchandize of all sorts, with 
a certain sort of traffic ip natural productions, and the handsome style 
of life of the inhabitants altogether, observations present themselves 
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to the intelligent traveller, which obscure these advantages, and place 
Catania in the class of cities less advanced in civilization. There are 
not, for example, more than four or five coffee-houses, and those dirty 
and ill furnished with the necessary articles. There is not in the town 
a carriage for hire. Excepting the five principal streets above-men- 
tioned, all the rest are very narrow, without trade or inhabitants, and 
so many nests of poverty and filth. Almost all the country in the en- 
virons of the town is squalid and black, and naked, almost to frighten 
one. The Marina is narrow, shapeless, and dismal in appearance ; and 
finally, what is scarce to be believed, there is not without the town 
the length of a furlong of good carriage road.’— * They have lavished, 
or rather thrown away, immense sums of money in the construction of 
a mole; but I cannot refrain from hinting the consideration, that the 
internal commerce of this place is of infinitely more importance than 
even the external ; and it would be more suitable to those engaged in 
it to think of facilitating the communication to the interior and with 
other districts of the island, before they take into consideration the 
means of establishing it with foreign nations at a distance. 

‘ Catania has a rich bishopric, and a numerous clergy ; and is only 
exceeded by Palermo itself in the number of its princes, dukes, mar- 
quisses, and other noblemen and gentlemen, who possess large manors 
and estates.’ 


After having given an idea of the labours of the Abbate, it 
is time to take notice of the share which Mr. Vaughan has had 
in this motley collection. His compositions begin rather ab- 
ruptly (Appendix, p. 27.) with what he styles ‘ An examination 
of the Volunteer System.’ ‘The author of this system in Sicily 
was the Prince of Butera, one of the most affluent noblemen 
of the island; who had the condescension, as Mr. Vaughan 
informs us, to explain it to him personally in all its parts. ‘The 
island was divided into districts, a census of the population was 
taken, and, out of the whole number, 46,000 men were ordered 
to embody themselves under the title of volunteers. The mea- 
sure, however, proved little more than nominal; the govern- 
ment possessing neither the means nor, perhaps, the wish to 
render the volunteers an efficient force. ‘The cause of this in- 
efficiency arises in no degree, in Mr. Vaughan’s opinion, from 
the disposition of the inhabitants, who are actuated by a strong 
attachment to our countrymen and a cordial hatred of the 
French. He recommends the introduction of a certain number 
of English officers to the command of the natives, and poirts 
out the saints’ days as the proper times for exercise. He treats 
the subject with considerable minuteness, and appears to ex- 
pect that it might be made to lead to essential co-operation on 
the side of the natives with our troops.—The next part of Mr. 
Vaughan’s contribution to the volume consists in extracts from 
his private letters, written in Sicily to a friend in England, 
According to the random manner in which the whole book 
: B 4 seems 
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seems to have been put together, it appears that the publication 
of these extracts was not determined till the rest of the work 
was in the press. The readers of the volume, however, will be 
. disposed to regard the letters as the least exceptionable part of 


the whole; since they contain several amusing deseriptionsof the 
manners of the people, and of the striking objects in the island. 


Of these the following passages may serve as specimens : 


¢ Four hours and a half— for, travelling in Sicily, you never go 
out of a walk—brought me to Finme Di Nissi, eighteen miles from 
Messina ; where the mvleteer informed me there was an excellent inn. 
It consists of an immense range of open stalls for the mules, and 
wretched lofts above, they call rooms. The supper-room you are 
shewn into, is a division of the stable ; with a fire on the ground, or 
rather bare earth—a bed for the family—some casks full of wine—a 
P's lately killed, swinging from the rafters—and a table and bench, 

pon the ashes they toast you a slice from the pig ; with two or 
three-eggs, and a bottle of wine : and that forms your supper. The 
chamber for sleeping is a wretched-looking garret, with a matiras, es 
suite ; shutters, for windows ; and a door that won’t shut. Were an 
English lady’s maid shewn.in to such a place, at the worst inn on the 
road, she would immediately sqvoon. And take this for a picture of 
every locanda in Sicily, except in great towns, or the immediate 
beaten tract from one English post to another.’ 

¢ You would be much amused at the fancy dances which are frequent 
tmpgbout Sicily, particularly at Catania; wherethe noblesse, who they 
calculate at three hundred, have a weekly ball, and, by constantly danc- 
ing together, have arrived at great perfection in the performance. The 
figures are ingenious, and certainly, when well danced, a very great 
improvement of the English country-dance. The mode of building 
in Sicily is particularly well adapted to display the grand suite of 
apartments. The doors are opposite to each other, in the centre of 
the different partitions throughout (originally designed for a free 
ventilation of the air in the hot months ;) so that, upon entering, you 
have a full view of the whole range of rooms at once, in which there 
is little furniture, except chairs and tables, or slabs against the wall ; 
as furniture harbours flies and musqnitoes (not to mention fleas) with 
which they are mych tormented. The floors are all of a species of 
glazed tile, chee al coloured porcelain, in the best houses 3 and in 
others, the common ‘flat tile or stucco. ‘There are no boarded 
floors.’—~ ) 

‘ Nothing is more annoying. to an Englishman, at first, than the 
total want of ceremony as to times and seasons, of Sicilian visitors. 
Whether breakfast or dinner, the foreign visitor walks‘in without 
feeling de trop ; and even while you are dressing, if you happen to 
have a foreign servant, he thinks nothing of the matter—your visitor 
is let in; who continues to talk, while you continue your operations, 
till you are perfectly at a stand. — Such is the difference of custom. 

‘Upon making a visit to any house of distinction, you are, ac- 
cordingto the etiquette, ushered through the whole suite of apartments, 


and find the owner, probably, in a small but handsome room at the 
, extremity 5 
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éxtremity ; perhaps the bed-chamber of the lady of the house, who, 
if indisposed, receives her visitors in form, upon the bed. In, winter, 
coffee ; in summer, iced water is brought in. Upon taking leave, it 
is usual for the master of the mansion to attend you, and bow you 
out through the whole suite of these rooms ; and it requires a little 
drilling for strangers to go through the ceremony adroitly.’ 


Although earthquakes have been often described, we are in. 
duced to copy the ensuing account, because it conveys, in a small 
compass, a striking idea of that awful visitation : 


‘ While the impressions are yet strong upon my recollection of the 
most horrid visitation to which this earth is exposed, let me endea- 
vour to give you some idea of an earthquake.—lI had lately changed 
my place of abode in Messina, to the upper suite of rooms (which js 

referred, from better air in the summer) in the Palazzo Di Stagno*; 
and which, however grand it may sound, as being a palace, is now an 
usual quarter for English residents. The rooms are very spacious, 
and high from the ground ;—which I mention chiefly to shew, that 
probably we felt the effects of the shock in all its v1 hoes ; since tall 
and large houses, from their height and length of beam, are supposed 
‘to rock more, and be less safe, than the lower and more compact.— 
I had returned from dinner about eight in the evening ; Mrs. -—— 
was working in the principal room, where my two little girls (being 
hitherto unsettled) were sleeping upon a sofa. I was pacing up and 
down the room, sometimes in conversation, and at the moment in a 
deep reverie. On a sudden a new and extraordinary noise assailed 
my ears, which in the first hasty impression of it seeming like the 
trampling or jumping of a number of people at once over my head, 
or rather all around me, I exclaimed with surprise, “ Are these people 
mad ?”?——While the words were yet upon my lips, a magical concus- 
sion, with a hollow and terrible sound, shook the whole fabric to its 
very foundations. The doors burst open; the windows rattled in 
their frames ; the lights tottered upon the table ; and the instant con- 
viction of what it was, flashed upon the mind; but what words can 
convey an idea of the vital damp that strikes, with that conviction, 
upon the heart ! In an instant, Mrs. sprang from her seat, 
with, “« Oh, my God, an earthquake !’”"—I ran, I knew not how, to 
seize my children, and flew with them to the window, as I called out 
aloud, ** To the window !”” (For under the arches of windows and 
doors, and where the firmness of thick walls may afford shelter from 
the mass that falls in from above, in serious earthquakes, the only 
safety is supposed to be found).—By the time we got there, all was 
still.—An awful settled silence followed the fearful noise, more re- 
sembling the crushing sound of a fire-engine passing under an arch, 
but muffled and dull, than any thing I know to compare it to.——-My 
Italian servant, fo!lowed by the women, presently appeared, “ pale as 
their smock ;”” and our neighbour the Duchessa sent up, to know how 











‘* In Messina, the different stories are inhabited by different 
families — the stables and coach-houses, or shops, on the ground- 


floor.’ 
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we did, telling us, that below, the shock was so violent, a lamp had 
fallen from her table ;—but they never fail to exaggerate the effects 
in each particular house. By this time the bells in the monasteries 
had began to ring, and the people to flock out and run to their 
churches, together with all the usual consequences of dismay at a 
smart shock of an earthquake ; the first of which is, to desert their 
habitations and assemble in the open squares, awaiting the event of a 
second, which is most to be dreaded, in trembling and prayer. None 
happened this night, at least sensibly to us; for it happened that a 
few days before I had taken a small casino, or country-house, a 
mile from the town, for the benefit of sea-bathing. ‘I‘o resolve upon 
it at once, to crowd into the carriage, and set forth for this place, 
was the work of a moment; and while the bells of alarm yet tinkled 
in our ears, we left the town, all in uproar; and for that night at 
least, however figuratively a cottage may in general be coupled with 
happiness, it afforded us more reality of comfort than a palace. With 
the first tremulous dawning of light I was at my window. All was 
calm and silent—not a breath, not a murmur interrupted the tran- 
quillity of that charming scene. This was not called a very severe 
shock. In serious ones, such as took place in the 16th century, 
they are dreadful indeed, and in 1693 it was most horrible as well as 
fatal. In the month of January the earth shook four minutes, and 
buried in ruins almost all the towns on the east side the island. 
Half the inhabitants of Syracuse, Augusta, and Catania were de- 
stroyed. It was calculated that 60,000 persons lost their lives upon 
that occasion.’ ---- 

¢ The last shock I felt was in May 1810, at twelve at night. 
It was slight. Upon going into the town, however, I found the 
mhabitants assembled in the squares, the ladies sitting quietly in 
their ee awaiting a second. In very slight shocks, they are 
wery little alarmed: upon the present occasion, approaching a car- 
riage, to condole with a lady, with “Is it not shockmg ?”? I was 
answered, ‘ It is indeed very shocking —Vou were not at the Opera.” 


Such passages as these are calculated to give Mr. Vauglran’s 
readers a more favourable idea of his powers than his hasty and 
inaccurate labours as a translator would excite. Among the 
other topics discussed in his letters, is the danger (p. 60.) to 
which the southern coast of Sicily remains exposed from the 
incursions of Barbary pirates ; and a reprobation of the base 

ractice of assassination, which is still common (p. 75.) among 
the Sicilians. In describing the ruins of Agrigentum, (Gir- 
genti,) of which the population is now only 14,000, he enlarges, 
with great animation, on the beautiful symmetry of the Temple 
of Concord. ‘The order is Doric, like that of all the temples 
in the neighbourhood; no building can convey a more complete 
idea of proportion ; and its lightness and grandeur are equal to 
the fairest picture that imagination can conceive. At no great 
distance stands the ‘Temple of Juno, of somewhat larger dimen- 
sions, but not quite so perfect. The temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus 
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pus is the largest of all, but so completely in ruin as to suggest 
strong doubts whether it ever was finished. Among the re- 
markable exaggerations of antiquity, may be classed the current 
opinion that Agrigentum possessed a population of 800, 00; a 
number nearly equal to half of the present inhabitants of the 
island. 

The introduction to this volume, which, as well as the letters, 
proceeds from the pen of Mr. Vaughan, contains, in a some- 
what graver style, observations of similar import on the cha- 
racter of the Sicilians. In adverting to their slow process in 
improvement, considerable stress is laid on the uncertainty 
under which the inhabitants have remained with regard to the 
continuance of their present political situation. Notwithstand- 
ing their respect for the British army, a genera! apprehension 
prevailed till of late that the means of defence would prove in- 
adequate whenever Bonaparte should plan a serious attack. It 
is to this temporary feeling, and not to inherent indolence, that 
Mr. Vaughan is desirous of ascribing the present inertness of 
the Sicilians ; who, he,maintains, are not only highly temperate, 
but possessed of considerable intelligence and industry. The 
Englishman (he adds) who, in walking abroad in the middle 
of the day, finds the shops shut and the people asleep, must 
not suppose that they are indolent and listless, since they uni- 
versally rise with the sun, and will work, if necessary, half the 
night. A hatred of the French exists among every class, but is 
more particularly conspicuous in the peasantry. ‘The remem- 
brance of the Sicilian Vespers, in which every Frenchman in 
the island was ass-ssinated, remains fresh in their recollection, 
after the lapse of five centuries, and was revived by a recent 
massacre, happily of less extent but equally shocking in its 
circumstances ; — we allude to the catastrophe at the town of 
Augusta in the year 1800, in which 300 French invalids were 
sacrificed, In the attempt of last summer by Murat, the pea- 
santry, though rudely armed, came forwards to take an active 
share in the defence: but the inhabitants of the towns were not 
equally on the alert.—The disaffection of the Sicilians to. their 
present sovereigns, and the question of supporting them in their 
demandsof reform, are points scarcely touched by Mr. Vaughan; 
and still less by the Abbate Balsamo, who professes himself the 
warm panegyrist of His Sicilian Majesty. It appears, however, 
that the only military force of the court consists of 8000 Nea. 
politans ; and that they are carefully stationed at the royal resi- 
dence of Palermo, instead of standing in the front of battle at 
Messina. ‘These two cities are by much the largest in the 


island; Messina containing 80,000 inhabitants; and Palermo, or, 
as 
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as the Abbate calls it, ‘the great, the rich, the salubrious Pa+ 
lermo,’ having a population of 150,000. 

We shall conclude our extracts from Mr. Vaughan’s epi- 
stolary compositions with his account of the restraints on the 
Sicilian press, and his directions to those of his countrymen who 
propose going to that island: 


‘ At two o’clock [ arrived at Caltagirone, which is a large and 
fine town, of 20,000 inhabitants: upon my arrival in the market-place 
I was surrounded by a crowd, with cries of—“ Viva I Inglese,’’>—all 
anxious to hear the news from the coast, at this interesting period— 
for it is inconceivable how little intercourse of information there is to 
the imland towns of Sicily, that are not immediately in the high road 
from the capital to Messina, &c. 1 conceive there is the same sort 
of information of what is doing at Petersburg, in the deserts of 
Siberia---that is to say, by the arrival of a traveller, who says what 
he pleases. They absolutely know nothing ---- there are no newspa- 
pers published in Sicily, where the press is severely restricted, except 
the “ Gazetta”’ of Palermo, which has only a few extracts from 
foreign papers, and no domestic news whatever, except the arrival and 
departure of the royal family ; and the “* Gazetta Britannica,”’ esta- 
blished lately at Messina, since the English have been there, which of 
course only gives military and circumscribed details.’ 

‘ You ask me for memoranda of what travellers to Sicily, parti- 
cularly as residents, ought to take with them. 

‘ All that relates to their personal comforts of every description, 
and dress, both for ladies and gentlemen —except silks — they are 
cheaper and excellent ; and ladies shoes and gloves, which are made 
from English patterns, both cheaper and good. 

¢ All that relates to the table, linen, china, glass, &c. most cer- 

tainly, not only for the comfort of them while there, but, upon re- 
turning to England, so far from losing any thing by them, they will 
sell for from 50 to 100 per cent. (supposing the island to remain as 
it does) more than they cost — consequently they cost near 100 per 
cent. more to purchase, 
_ € All household furniture that can be conveniently carried (for the 
reason above mentioned, ) except beds, ¢hairs, and Turkey carpets: 
the latter are got from Malta (from Smyrna) cheaper and handsome ; 
chairs of the country are four or five shillings, and the bedsteads in 
use are uniformly iron—feather beds never : therefore mattrasses may 
be taken, although they are made most excellently in the country— 
the Sicilians use nothing else.’ ---- 

¢ For servants—personal and tried servants of course are necessary 
and useful in all countries ; but it is of infinite importance to have at 
least one who can speak the language, and is used to the country— 
a cook must by no means be taken. There is no female cook 
throughout the country—and the method of cooking, the materials, 
and whole style of the kitchen, are totally different ---- what can an 
English cook do where the kitchen is at the top of the house ; and 
no Pitchen fire, for it is all charcoal and stoves ; no suet, &c.? . The 


English housekeeper is also completely posed — neither milk, nor 
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plundered, and for which there is scarce any remedy ---- and that is 
your chief head of expense. The art of cookery itself throughout 
Italy (and perhaps the Neapolitan stands next to the French,) is 
held in high estimation, as well as in Sicily, where the cooks amongst 
themselves are called by much higher titles than we are accustomed 
to hear of. The great man himself is styled a professor, and the 
youths who attend upon him ‘goaign , to our cook’s maid), are all 
Adjuiazies. Nevertheless the style of their cookery is exceedingly, 
unpalatable to the English country genticmen at first, who have been 
accustomed at home to good roast and boiled. All is stewed and 
compounded---no wholesome-looking iy ta brown.’ ---- 

‘ Upon the whole we may say, the fewer English servants the 
better. They are, in fact, helpless as the family is itself at first, and 
extremely expensive, if they happen to dislike it and think fit to 
come home. The wages for Sicilian servants are ; for a good cook 
about fifteen dollars. a month (or three pounds fifteen shillings,) a 
tolerable man-servant, who clothes himself, about ten or twelve (or 
three pounds ;) a female servant, four dollars a month (or one pounds ) 
I speak of Messina, where every thing is doubled, as is unfortunatel 
the case wherever the English reside abroad: in other parts of the 
country, and amongst the natives, it may be taken at about half. 
All these payments are made by the month, as well as rent for your 
house, and a month in advance. Take a cow if you can, both for 
comfort on ship-board and use when you get there.’ 


In summing up the evidence for a critical verdict on the 
volume before us, our attention is naturally directed to two 
parties, the Abbate and Mr. Vaughan. -The former should be 
considered as a servant of the crown, and accordingly not 
likely to come boldly forwards and ¢¢ instruct his monarch where 
his error lies.” ‘Though his anticipations are sometimes -san- 
guine, we deem it less necessary to caution our readers on that 
score, than on his silence in regard to those abuses in the sys- 
tem of government, which constitute the fundamental cause of 
the evils of Sicily. Itis proper, also, to keep in mind that both 
the style and the matter of his journal bear the marks of haste. 
In one of his grandest effusions, indeed,—- we mean that in 
which (p. 195. and 223.) he exclaims on the beauty of the 
plain of Catania, and calls it the antient Campi Leontini, —he is 
contradicted, ore rotundo, by his translator. Mr. Vaughan 
writes (p. 224.) a long note to shew that the plain of Catania, 


"at certain seasons of the year, is very far from being intitled to 


the Abbate’s eulogium; and that the real site of the Campi 
Leontini was to the southward, in a tract of land which, though 
now 
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now totally neglected, continues to bear evident matks of former 
fertility. Making these deductions from the Professor's ac- 
curacy, and pronouncing that his journal is devoid of interest 
to general readers, we have pleasure in stating, on the other 
hand, that his views are always benevolent ; and that his infor- 
mation, even in regard to aa countries, qualifies him to 
rank in a respectable class. — Of Mr. Vaughan we have little 
to add to what has been already mentioned of his performance, 
both as a writer and an editor. He has prefixed to his book a 
good map, and a clear table of contents ; and had he confined 
the printed matter to his own compositions, and to extracts 
from select passages of the Abbate’s journal, he would have 
given to the public a much more acceptable book in half the 
size. Our chief objections to his notes and letters regard the 
introduction of common-place quotations ; and we must not 
omit to notice, both in his and in the Abbate’s part of the book, 
a superabundance of typographical errors. The Abbate’s tour, 
for example, is said in one passage ‘Introduction, p.2.) to have 
taken place in § May 1808;’ and in another (beginning of 
Chapter 1.) in ¢ May 1809.’ In one place (p. 180.) we have 
‘render’ for ‘rendering ;’ and in another, (p. 249.) ‘6 or 7 
oz.’ for what should probably be 600 or 700 oz. Mr. Vaughan 
animadverts rather pointedly (p. 224.) on the quaint and in- 
correct expressions of his friend, the Abbate : but what has he 
to say, in his own behalf, for such elegancies as (App. p. 66.) 
¢ tall houses;’ or (p. 78.) ‘a robustious landlady ?? His whole 
composition, indeed, is remarkably inelegant and incorrect. Jap 





Ant. II. Magna Britannia ; being a concise Topographical Ac- 
count of the several Counties of Great Britain. By the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, A. M. F.R.S. F.A. and L.S. Rector of Rod- 
marton in Gloucestershire ; and Samuel Lysons, Esq. F.R.S. 
and F.A.S. Keeper of His Majesty’s Records in the Tower of 
London. Vol. II. Part 1. containing Cambridgeshire, and Part 2. 

_ containing Cheshire. 4to. pp. 889. 51. 15s. 6d. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies, 1810. 

HE first volume of this elaborate work was introduced to our 
readers, with general commendation, in M.R. Vol.53. N.S. 
p- 370. With regard to its design, however, we have heard it re- 
marked by some persons who have paid attention to general topo- 
graphy, that the plan was not particularly happy, because in the 
present era the subject is become so extended, and the materials 
so copious, that it is scarcely possible for any individuals, how- 
ever industrious and experienced, to do justice to such an un- 


 dertaking. ‘When the study of‘ topography was in its infancy, 


they have said, all that was interesting might well be contained 
in 
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jn a narrow compass; the celebrated Camden acquired great 
reputation by writing a moderate-sized volume of this descri 
tion ; and as farther information was obtained, considerable ad- 
ditions were made, and at length a voluminous edition was 
published by that industrious antiquary, Mr.Gough. Here 
then, it has been observed, all general publications of the kind 
might have ceased ; since, as knowlege grew more diffused, and 
new sources of information opened, the topography of single 
counties was recorded by separate writers; and it could not 
be supposed that individuals, strangers to the district, would 
undertake what had already been treated by those who were long 
resident on the spot. The objection certainly is not without 
reason: yet we before thought, and still think, that it is pos- 
sible for persons of talent and industry, by minute researches, 
to supply information in cases in which former accounts are 
defective ; and, by the exercise of their judgment, to condense 
those details which had grown tedious and prolix. We are 
of opinion, therefore, that such a work as the present, proceed- 
ing from such competent hands, may be of no small utility, 
and that its appearance may be hailed by the public with con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

In our former article, we mentioned that this account of the 
provinces proceeded alphabetically ; and we then were, as we 
now are, at a loss to conceive why that ‘mode was adopted, 
since no advantage seems to be derived from it, and the com- 
pilers are in consequence liable to considerable inconvenience. 
When the information is contained in one or a small number 
of volumes, as in Camden’s book, and those of his successors, 
such a mode was eligible because it facilitated reference: but 
in this work, which will extend to a great length, such a me- 
thod is useless. Almost the only semblance of benefit, that 
readers derive from this mode, is that they know before-hand 
which county is to be next described ; whereas the compilers 
bind themselves to proceed in it, whether the materials for the 
county that comes in its turn be all collected or not. Indeed, 
this evil has been already felt; -for it is announced that 
an Appendix to the first volume, containing additions and 
corrections, and several supplementary plates, is in forward- 
ness. 

__ While we were perusing the first volume, we could not help 
perceiving another disadvantage to which the compilers were 
exposed ; viz. that they designed to bring their accounts within 
an equal compass; though several of the counties, being of 
much greater extent and importance than others, would ne- 
cessarily (if justice were done to them) require much greater 
detail of information. Ofthis objection, also, the compilers soon 
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became seriously aware, and in the volume before us were in- 
duced to issue the account of Cambridgeshire separately, as 
soon as it was printed, without waiting to complete it with Che- 
shire and Cornwall, as they had intended; and they were so 


convinced that the publication of the reports of the counties. 
singly would, in several respects, be the more eligible mode, 


that they new propose to adopt it through the remainder of the 
work. Moreover, the materials for Cheshire being numerous, 
they found themselves, contrary to the original plan, under the 
necessity of extending the account so as to close the volume 
without proceeding to Cornwall. By way of apology, they say 
¢ that they flatter themselves that when its importance is con- 
sidered, it will not be thought that a greater portion of space 
has been allotted to the subject than it is intitled to.’ 

With respect to ourselves, we feel disposed to commend this 
deviation ; and had the alteration from the original plan been 
adopted still earlier, the accounts of some of the preceding 
counties would have been more complete. We likewise think 
that the cempilers might as well deviate from the alpha 
betical mode of proceeding, and publish the account of the 
several counties with separate pages, in the order most conve- 
nient to themselves ; since by this method they will be able to 
go on with less liability of interruption, and the purchaser ma 
afterward arrange the parts according to the letters of the alphae 
bet, or in any other way which he may deem best. 

The volume before us is undoubtedly very creditable to the 
industry and exertions of Messrs. Lysons ; the various articles 
of information being numerous, and the particulars under each 
being both interesting and important. We cannot, however, say 
that we judge so favourably of the arrangement, which appears 
to us confused and unnatural. "The several heads of informe 
ation in the account of Cambridgeshire constitute the following 
list ; which we present to our readers to give them some idea 
of the contents of the work, and also to enable them to form 
a judgment for themselves with respect to the order in which 
the particulars are disposed. 


¢ Ancient Inhabitants and Government. Historical Events. 
Ancient and Modern Division of the County.* Ecclesiastical Divi- 
sions and Jurisdiction. Monasteries, Colleges, and Hospitals. 
Market Towns, &c. Population. Principal Land-owners at various 
Periods, and principal extinct Families. Nobility of the County, 
and Places which have given Title to any Branch of the’ Peerage. 
Noblemen’s Seats. Baronets, extinct and existing. Principal 
Gentry, and their Seats. Geographical and Geological Description 
of the County, Produce. Natural History. Rivers and Navigable 
Canals. Roads. Manufactures. Antiquities, British and Roman 
Roads, 
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Roads, and Stations. Ancient Church Architecture. Ancient 
Painted Glass. Roodlofts, Screens, &c. Fonts. Stone Stalls 
and Piscine. Ancient Sepulchral Monuments. Monastic Remains. 
Castles and Sites of Castles. Ancient Mansion-Houses. Crosses. 
Camps and Earth-works. Miscellaneous Antiquities. Parochial 
Topography.’ 

In this arrangement, the articles relative to antient and mo- 
dern subjects, “and the mi ilicary, civil, and ecclesiastical de- 
partments, are mixed together in a manner which we should not 
have expected from gentlemen who have had considerable ex 
perience in compilations of the kind. ‘That the arrangement, 
however, has ha deliberately adopted, and is intended to be 
followed through the miuiler of the work, may be inferred 
from the same being observed in the account of Cheshire : 
with the additional heads of Seats of Baronets; Antiert Fa- 
milies, extinct and existing 3; Gentlemen’s Seats; Rare Plants; 
Mineral Springs; Roman Antiquities; and peculiar Customs. 

It strikes us that, if the disposition of the subjects were in 
the following or some such order, the volumes would be per- 
used with greater interest; and we therefore recommend it to 
the consideration of the compilers: 1. Etymology of the present 
name, and Antient Geography of the County, including its an- 
tient names, and that of the district to which it belonged. 2. Mi- 
litary History. 3. Civil History, comprehending the several 
changes which the province may have undergone with respect to 
its jurisdiction and government. 4. History of the several prin- 
cipal Families, and descent of Property. 5. Modern Geography 
of the County. 6. Market-Towns. 7. Population. 8. Rivers 
and Navigable Canals. g. Roads. 10. Manufactures. 11.Geo- 
logical Description and Produce of the County. 12. Natural 
History, comprehending rare Plants and Mineral Springs, &c. 

. Present Nobility, Baronets, and Gentry, with their Seats. 
14. Ecclesiastical Divisions and Jurisdiction. 15. Antiquities, 
military, civil, and ecclesiastical. 16, Customs. 17. Paro- 
chial Topography. 

Of the several divisions of the work, that of Parochial Topo- 
graphy occupies by far the greater share, and contains a separate 
description of every individual parish, arranged in alphabe- 
tical order. ‘The information presented to the reader under 
this head is such as could not well be given in the general de- 
scription of the County ; comprehending particulars ot the situa- 
tion of each Parish with respect to the Hundred and Deanery 
in which it is placed, and of its distance and bearing relatively 
to the principal towns that are nearest to it; ; also an account 
of its manors, with the descent of them, and other landed 
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property; military history; account of the church, and pa- 
tronage of the beneficial charity-schools, hospitals, &c. 

Directing our attention to the account of Cambridgeshire, in 
the iirst instance, we must observe that the first section, intitled 
* Antient Inhabitants,’ would have been more appropriately 
called Antient Geography; while the information belonging 
to the part of it which is called Government, because referring 
to the present era, would come in more appropriately in some 
subsequent portion of the account. The section of Historical 
Courts contains a concise military history of the county; in 
which the keeping possession of the Isle of Ely, for a consi- 
derable time, after the rest of England had submitted to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, forms a prominent feature. We must 
here commend the method adopted by the compilers of citing 
their authorities for the facts that are related ; a mode which 
cannot be too carefully followed, and of which the neglect by 
some county-iistorians has considerably diminished the value 
of their works. It would be farther desirable if the page of 
the book cited were specified in every instance. 

In the Antient and Mcdern Division of the County, we meet 
with the antient names of the several Hundreds and Manors 
taken out of Domesday Book, with the modern names answer- 
ing to them as far as they could be asccrtained.—In the section 
of Ecclesiastical Division and Jurisdiction, it is related that the 
county of Cambridge was formerly part of the diocese of Lin- 
<oln: but that the Abbots of Ely always claimed an independ- 
ent jurisdiction within the limits of their own isle; and also 
that in the year 1108, a bishopric was founded at Ely, and the 
whole of the county of Cambridge, with the exception of a few 
parishes, was added to the Isle of Ely, in order to constitute a 
new diocese. — Under the head of Principal Gentry and their 
Seats, the remarkable circumstance is stated, that, to the best 
of the knowlege of the compilers, not one family out of a 
list of 235 recorded in the. year 1433 is now resident in the 
county ; and the present seats of gentlemen are stated to be only 
34.— The section of British and Roman Roads and Stations 
was communicated to the compilers by the Bishop of Cloyne, 
and is an interesting article on that subject. — Under the title 
of Antient Church-Architecture, we are presented with the 
following information : 


¢. Nocounty in England produces a richer display of ancient church- 
architecture than Cambridgeshire ; since Ely cathedral alone furnishes 
a pretty complete series of the styles which prevailed from the eleventh 
century to thesixteenth. The first examples we shall produce are of 
that species of architecture,’ generally known in this country by the 
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name of Saxon, which is the same that prevailed throughout Europe, 
after the decline of the Roman Empire ; and which is in fact nothing 
more than Roman in a degenerated state, and enriched witha great va- 
riety of grotesque and irregular ornaments. Of this mode of build- 
ing, which with some variation in the magnitude of the edifices, and 
in their decorations, prevailed in England from the seventh centu 
to the twelfth, a very curious example, and unquestionably one of the 
oldest in the kingdom, occurs in the remains of the conventual church 
at Ely; the greatest part of waich still exists, though filled up with 
the prebendal houses. This building is undoubtedly of as early a 
date as the reign of king Edgar, in the tenth century ; and indeed 
there is reason to suppose, that at least some parts of it are remains of 
the original edifice, erected by St. Etheldreda the foundress of the 
monastery, in the latter part of the seventhcentury. This church was 
an oblong building consisting of a nave and choir, both of them with 
side aisles, from which they were separated by round and octagonal 
pillars alternately placed, and circular arches. The east end of the 
building is supposed to have been originally semicircular; but a 
chapel appears to have been afterwards added there, which is now 
converted into a house for one of the prebendaries.’ 


Besides the Conventual Church of Ely, several other churches 
in the county, which have specimens of Saxon architecture, 
are mentioned ; and the objects worthy of notice in them are 
described. With respect, also, to the style of building which 
succeeded this mode, we are informed that 


¢ There are some examples in this county of the pointed arch, ene 
riched with the chevron and other Saxon mouldings, which style may 
be considered as the immediate forerunner of the Gothic; the most 
remarkable of these are to be seen in Soham church, and %n the south 
door-way of St. Giles’s in Cambridge, which has a sharply pointed 
arch, much enriched, under a very high and sharply Soeater pedi- 
ment: and in St. Mary’s church at Ely, the north and south door- 
ways of which have pointed arches, enriched with chevron and other 
Saxon mouldings; those in the south door-way seem 'to have been 
taken from the ruins of the conventual church ; the pillars of these 
door-ways are slender, with foliated capitals. 

«The next examples of ancient church architecture, which we 
shall produce, are some of the earliest of that style generally known 
throughout Europe by the name of Gothic. A great variety of con- 
jectures have been made by ingenious men, respecting the origin of 
this kind of architecture ; the best opinion seems to be, that one of 
its most prominent features, the pointed arch, arose from the inter- 
section of two circular ones, which so frequently occurs in churches, 
erected in the twelfth century, in different parts of Europe*; to- 


7 ? 
wards the close of that century, the pointed arch appears to have been 
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¢ * Tt is to be seen in the west front of two very ancient churches 
at Palermo and Placentia, erected in the early part of the twelfth 
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much used in Italy, but it was soon abandoned on the revival of the 
Grecian architecture. In England, France, Germany, and Spain, 
the Gothic architecture continued much longer, and was no where 
more generally used, nor perhaps exhibited so great a variety of ele- 
gant ornaments or such just proportions asin this country, though in 
point of magnitude and splendid decoration, our cathedrals must be 
allowed to be inferior to several of the same kind on the conti- 
nent *. Posh | 

‘ Since Cambridgeshire affords such a series of the different styles 
of this light and elegant kind of architecture, so peculiarly appro- 
priate to religious edifices, we propose in the annexed plates to ex- 
hibit speciméns of them, taken chiefly from Ely cathedral and King’s 
college chapel ; and have classed them in centuries, conceiving that 
to be the most convenient, and best mode of arrangement ; for though 
it may happen, that the style of one century should sometimes run into 
the next, yet there has been always one mode sufficiently prevalent ia 
each, to be considered as appropriate to that century.’ 


On the whole, this is an interesting article; and it is proper 
to add that, agreeably to what is proposed, the description 
of the most prominent features of ecclesiastical architecture 
used in the earlier periods, and in the 13th, 14th, and rsth 
centuries, is particularly inserted under the head of the cen- 
tury to which they belonged, and specimens by way of expla- 
nation are given in plates annexed. —'The subject of Antient 
Sepulchral Monuments is also treated in the same manner, 
‘according te the centuries in which they were erected, and 
engraved specimens are subjoined. 

The section of Parochial Topography being extended to a 
considerable length, the compilers have stated the sources 
whence they derived their information ; and after having men- 
tioned the several printed works and MS. collections relating 
to the county, they thus proceed : 

‘ In the following brief parochial account, we have amply availed 


ourselves of Layer’s collections, in the hundreds of which they treat, 
as will be seen by our references, interspersing such additional inform- 


ation as we have procured from public records, and from two va-— 


luable MS. volumes, obligingly lent us by Marmaduke Dayrell, 
Esq. of Shudy-Camps: these volumes, duplicates of which are in 
Trinity college library, contain, besides a transcript of the hundred 
rolls in the Tower, copies of the Nomina Villarum, and the escheat rolls 
for Cambridgeshire: they are the more valuable, because the original of 
the Nomina y. 

brancer’s office, has been lost more than fifty years ; and the escheat 
rolls are not at present in such a state of arrangement as to be acces- 
sible. The contents of these rolls have supplied additional inform- 
ation in many instances where Mr. Layer’s collections have appeared 





‘ * As those of Strasburg, Amiens, Rheims, Milan, Burgos, and 
Toledo,’ , = 
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deficient, and in those parishes of which he has not treated, have 
afforded still more essential service. 

¢ Whatever we could obtain from records, we have availed our- 
selves of ; where we have not had an opportunity of access to the 
originals, we have quoted such abstracts as are to be found in public 
libraries. ‘The abstracts of the inquisitions, post mortem, among the 
records of chancery, made by Mr.’'Thomas Cole, and now deposited in 
the British Museum, will be found frequently quoted under the name 
of Cole’s escheats. The extensive collections relating to Cambridge- 
shire, by the Rev. William Cole, in the same valuable repository, have 
been looked over, and are occasionally, but not very frequently refer- 
red to; as we have preferred quoting the originals of the very, nume- 
rons records and other MSS. which he had copied with such indefati- 
gable industry. ‘The more modern part of our account of thé respect- 
ive parishes has been collected from personal observation and inquiry, 
aided by various information respecting local circumstances, commu- 
nicated by the clergy, and other obliging correspondents. 

‘ In our brief accounts of the several colleges in Cambridge, we 
have taken the history of their foundation, &c. from Parker and 
Fuller; their constitution and present state, from the last edition of 
the University Callendar ; and, in most instances, either the master or 
some intelligent_person in each college has kindly undertaken to re- 
vise and correct them.’ 


Under the parochial topography, we find, in its turn ac- 
cording to its initial letter in the alphabet, a particular account 
of the University and town of Cambridge; and the articles, 
although concise, are comprehensive, and contain a good pore 
ticn of information in a little compass. ‘To give our readers 
an idea of the work in this department, we present them with 
the account of Peter-House ; premising that we have chosen it 
because it is the first in order, is of a moderate length, and, ac- 
cording to its size, is a tolerably fair specimen of the others: 


‘ The first endowed college at Cambridge was Peter-House, founded 
in 1257 by Hugh de Balsham, then sub-prior, afterwards Bishop of 
Ely, who having purchased two hostels belonging to the jesuits, and 
the friars of Penance, united them, and appropriated the building for 
the residence of students ; but it was not till 1280, after his pramo- 
tion to the see, that he endowed the college with revenues for the 
support of a master, 14 fellows, two bible-clerks, and eight poor 
scholars. After his death, a new college was built on the site of the 
new hostels, for which purpose the bishop gave, by will, the sum of 
300 marks ; he gave them also the church of St. Peter. Among 
the principal benefactors in subsequent times were Simon Langham, 
Bishop of Ely, who gave the rectory of Cherry-Hinton ; bishop 
Montacute, who appropriated the church of Triplow, and gave the 
manor of Chewell in Haddenham ; Margaret Lady Ramsay, who 
founded two fellowships and two scholarships, and gave two advows 
sons; and Dr. Hale, one of the masters, who gave the sum of 7oool., 
and two rectories. There are now fourteen Fellowships on the old 
foundation ; seven of the fellows must be from the northern, and seven 
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from the southern, part of the kingdom, and only two from aay 
county, excepting Cambridge and Middlesex, from each of whic 
four natives are eligible. Besides these, there are eight fellowships, 
called bye-fellowships, the election to which is open, but the fellows 
have no vote, nor are they entitled to any office or preferment in the 
society, The present number of scholars is 48 ; the stipends are small ; 
a few of them are in the patronage of Lord Melbourne, a preference 
being given to persons educated at Hertford school. There are ten 
livings in the gift of this society, two of which are in Cambridgeshire, 
one in Huntingdonshire, one in Leicestershire, one in Rutlandshire, 
one in Somersetshire, and four in Suffolk, besides the rectory of 
Knapton in Norfolk, of which the master has the alternate present- 
ation: T'riplow, which was given by Bishop Montacute, and is enu- 
merated by Fuller amongst the livings in the gift of this college, is 
now in the patronage of the Bishop of Ely, who is visitor. 

« Among the eminent persons who have been members or masters 
of this society, are Cardinal Beaufort, Archbishop Whitgift, An- 
drew Perne Dean of Ely, Moryson the traveller, Crashawe the poet, 
Bryan Walton editor of the Polyglot Bible, Dr. Sherlock Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Sir Samuel Garth, the learned Jeremiah Markland, and 
Gray the poet. 

‘ This college, which stands on the west side of Trumpington- 
street, consists of two courts; the larger of which, being 144 feet 
by 84, has been cased with stone ; the north side of the lesser court 
has a modern front: the chapel, which stands in this court was built 
by subscription in the year 1632; in the east window is a painting 
en glass of the crucifixion, On the north wall is the monument of 
Dr. Joseph Beaumont, master of the college, a learned divine, who 
died in 1699; on the opposite side that of Samuel Horne, a fellow, 
who died in 1634. On the floor are memorials for Dr. Bernard Hale, 
master, who died in 1663; Dr. Thomas Richardson, master, 1733 ; 
Dr. John Whalley, master, 1748 ; and Charles Beaumont, fellow, a 
ia benefactor to the buildings, who died in 1726. ‘The master’s 
odge is a detached building, on the opposite side of Trumpington- 
street.’ ) 


On the subject of Downing College, lately founded, we 
meet with these particulars : 


© The foundation of Downing College, not yet built, received the 
sanction of the royal charter, in the year 1800, after many years liti- 
gation with the heirs at law of the founder, Sir George Downing, 
Bart., who, by his will, bearing date 1717, bequeathed all his valu- 
able estates in the counties of Cambridge, Bedford, and Suffolk, in 
trust for that purpose, provided that such of his relations as he had 
left the reversion of them to, in succession, should die without issue. 
Sir Jacob Garratt Downing, the last of his relations,. who had any 
claim. under his will, died without issue in 1764. _ 'The-college is in- 
tended to consist of a master, two professors, one 6f,law, the other of 
medicine, and 16 fellows, ‘The master, professors, and three fellows 
only, were appointed by the charter: the other fellowships are to be 
filled up by the King’s sign manual, after the college shall be oo 
. . The 
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Fhe future masters are to be elected by the two Archbishops and the 
masters of St. John’s College and Clare Hall, out of those who shall 
be, or have been, professors or fellows of the,college. The professors 
are to be elected by the same persons, together with the master of 
Downing College. The annual salary of the master is 6ool.; that 
of the professors 20cl. each; and of the fellows rool. each. The 
fellowships are to be held only for 12 years, unless by particular dis- 
pensation. 

‘ A spot of ground had been for some time fixed on and marked 
out for the site of the college, in the fields called the Lease, opposite 
the beast-market, and some plantations made: the first stone of the 
building was laid with much solemnity on the 18th of May 1807 ; 
and the work is now proceeding from the designs, and under the di- 
rection, of Mr. Wilkins, junior.’ 


Among the anecdotes of the parish of Willingham, we meet 
with this extraordinary account : 


‘ This parish was the birth-place of Thomas Hall, who, having 
attained almost to the height and proportions of manhood, died at the 
age of five years and ten months, on the 3d of September 1747. An 
account of this extraordinary boy was published in a pamphlet, called 
Prodigium Willinghamense, by Mr. Dawkes, a surgeon. Some par- 
ticulars concerning him had been communicated, in 1744, to the Royal 
Society by Mr. Almond, of Willingham, and were published in the 
Philosophical Transactions ; his age was then two years, and ten 
months ; he had attained the height of three feet eight inches anda 
half, and was large in proportion. Mr. Almond states that he was 
so strong, as to be able to throw from his hand a blacksmith’s hammer 
of seventeen pounds weight: his voice was a deep bass; he had the 
marks of puberty, and whiskers on his upper lip; at this time he was 
carried about as a show: it appears from Mr. Dawkes’s pamphlet, 
that this boy grew at the rate of an inch a month, until the end of 
March 1745; in the next thirteen months he grew only five inches ; 
in November 1746, his height was four feet five inches and five-tenths ; 
the length of his foot was eight inches, and the calf of his leg ten 
inches six-tenths ,in circumference; he then weighed eighty-five 
pounds, or six stone and one pound. He.was buried at the church- 
‘yard in Willingham, where it was intended that a tombstone should 
have been erected to his memory, but it does not appear that it was 
ever put in execution: an epitaph designed for it, written in Latin 
and English by Mr. Dawkes, is printed at the end of his pamphlet.’ 

‘The number of parishes in the county of Cambridge is 165, 
and each of them is particularly but concisely described. 

The history of the coynty of Chester is written on the 
same plan with that of the before-mentioned, but, for the 
reasons which have been already stated, is extended to near] 
double the length of the other. It commences with the fol- 
lowing particulars: 


‘ This county takes its name (which is an abbreviation of Chester- 


- shire, formerly written Ceastre-Scvre,) from the ancient city of Chester, 
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In the earlier periods of our history, Cheshire formed part of the ters 
ritories of a British tribe, called the Cornavii. When the Romans, 
after their invasion of Britain, divided it into two great districts, this 
county was included in Britannia Superior: the kingdom being after- 
wards subdivided into smaller provinces, it became part of FVavia Cae 
sariensis. After the departure of the Romans, Cliesiire was repos- 
sessed by the Britons, and excepting a temporary occupation of it by 
Ethelfrid, King of Northumberland, appears to have escaped the 


Saxon yoke till the year 828, when it was conquered by Egbert, 


under whom the Saxon heptarchy was united. After this It ts pro- 
bable that it formed part of the dominions of the last Mercian kings, 
who were tributary. to Egbert, and his successors: it 1s certain that 
upon the division of England into three great districts by Alfred, 
Cheshire was included in the one called Mercen-lege, or the Mercian 
Jurisdiction, and in the reign of that monarch, and his sen, Edward 
the Elder, it was Seckuniabe governed by Ethelred, Duke of Mercia, 
and his widow Ethelfleda, Altred’s daughter. Although the petition 
of the men of Cheshire to King Henry VI., in 1450, intimates as 
much, it does not appear, from any other records, that the succeeding 
Dukes.or Earls of Mercia, or of Chester, who governed this county 
under the Saxon and Danish monarchs before the conquest, were in- 
vested with larger powers than other governors of provinces; and it 
seems sufficiently evident, that it was not till the reign of William 
the Conqueror, that Cheshire obtained the privileges of a county pa- 
latine ; that monarch having granted to his nephew, Hugh de Au- 
ranches, commonly called Hugh Lupus, the whole county of Chester 
to hold as freely by the sword, as he himself held the kingdom of 
England by the crown. In consequence of this extensive grant, the 
farl had his barons, one of whom was hereditary constable, and 
another hereditary steward ; assembled parliaments; established 
his courts of law, and exercised almost every act of regal authority ; 
his descendants continued to enjoy this sovereignty till the death 
of John, Earl of Chester, in 1237 5 who leaving no male issue, 
King Henry III. seized on the county of Chester ; gave other 
lands in lieu of it to the sisters of the deceased earl, and be. 
stowed the earldom of Chester on his son, Prince Edward. King 
Richard II. having erected it into a principality, among his other royal 
titles, styled himself Princeps Cestria : this act was abrogated by his 
successor, and Cheshire again became a county palatine, and it con. 
tinued under the King’s eldest sons, who fram time to time were 
created Eayls of Chester, to be governed, as in the time af jts ancient 
Earls, by a jurisdiction separate from, and independent of the parlia- 
ment of England, In the reign of King Henry VL. an attempt was 
made to infringe the privileges of the palatine by the parliament at 
Leicester, which issued a commission for levying a subsidy in Che- 
shire, in common with the other counties. Upon this the abbots, 
priors, and clergy, the barons, knights, esquires, and commons of 
Cheshire, presented a petition to the King, in which they state that 
the Earls of Chester always had their high courts of parliament, te 
hold at their wills; that since the grant of the Earldom of Chester to 
Hugh Lupus, to be held by the sword, they had their court gf com> 
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mon law, in which, as by the common law of England, the tenor of 
the indictments ran contra coronam et dignitatem, som their court it was 
contra dignitatem gladii Cestria 3 that they had also their courts of chan- 
cery, of exchequer, and of common pleas; and had never sent an 
knights, citizens, er burgesses, to any parliament holden out of the 
county. The prayer of their petition was granted; they were dis- 
charged of the levy of the subsidy, and their separate jurisdiction and 
privileges being recognized and confirmed, remained in full force til 
the reign of King Henry VIII., when they were much abridged ; 
but some of their privileges were continued, and were again confirmed 
in the year 1568, by Queen Elizabeth, who, by her patent of that 
date, recognizes the powers of the justice of Chester, and of th: 
chamberlain ; an officer, whose jurisdiction is described as being simi- 
lar to that of a chancellor: it is declared by the same patent, that all 
pleas of lands and tenements, and all contracts, causes, and matters, 
rising and growing within the said county, (except in cases of error, 
foreign plea, or foreign vouch,) could legally be tried within the 
county of Chester only ; and that the president and council of the 
principality of Wales had no jurisdiction within the county or city of 
Chester: for the enjoyment of their liberties, on the accession of 
every new Earl, the county was to pay a fine of 3000 marks, called 
a mize. 

¢ The authority of the judges and officers of the great session of 
the county palatine mine. over the counties of Chester and Flint, 
and one seal is used for both counties; the king’s writ does not run 
in the county palatine, but all writs issuing from the superior courts 
are directed to the chamberlain, (and not to the sheriff, as in other - 
couuties,) who issues his mandate to the sheriff.’ 


Respecting Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, we are informed 
that 


‘ This county was, in ancient times, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Bishops of Mercia, who sometimes had their seat at Chester. 
Peter, who was-bishop of this diocese in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, removed the episcopal see to Chester, placing it, as it is 
said, in §t. John’s church: his successors were, for more than three 
centuries, occasionally called by historians, Bishops of Chester, al- 
though his immediate successor, Robert de Lindsey, had removed the 
see from Chester to Coventry, where he had built a ee epee palace. 
Mathew Paris says, that in his days, the bishopric had three seats, 
Chester, Lichfield, andCoventry. Inthe year1541, King Henry VIII. 
made Chester a distinct bishopric, assigning it for a diocese, the arche 
deacons of Chester and Richmond, severed from the sees of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and York: and comprising the whole of Cheshire and 
Lancashire ; part of Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Westmoreland ; 
one chapelry in Denbighshire, and four parishes in Flintshire. By 
the King’s charter, the new bishopric was placed in the province of 
Canterbury ; but by an act of parliament passed 33 Henry VIII., the 
diocese of Chester was transferred from the province of Canterbury 
tothat of York. The original reventes of the bishopric consisted of 
the manor of Weston, in Derbyshire, the manor-house of which = 
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intended as a country-seat for the bishop, and, being locally situated 
within the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, was, by the act of 
33 Henry VIII., ordained to be within that of Chester ; the manor 
ot Abbots-Cotton in Cheshire ; various other lands and impropriate 
rectories, which had belonged to the dissolved monastery of St. Wer- 
burgh and the revenues of the archdeaconries of Chester and Rich- 
mond.’ 


With respect to the Ch and gentry of the county, we are 
told that not many counties of similar extent can be mentioned, in 
which the number of wealthy landholders is so considerable, not 
fewer than fifty noblemen and gentlemen being resident in it, 
who possess property from 3 to 10,000l. a year; and at least as 
many others who have from 1 to 3,o00l. a year. We have also 
a list of forty families still resident, whose descent has conti- 
nued in an uninterrupted male line for more than three cen- 
turies, and some of them a much greater length of time; and 
a list of nine more such families as represent, and have taken 
the name of, other antient families. Of each of these families 
the volume contains extended accounts, which will render it 
particularly valuable and interesting to the inhabitants of the 
county. ‘The list of seats of gentlemen, which are confined 
chiefly to halls, parks, and manerial residences, comprehends 
47, to which are annexed the names of the occupiers; and 
Ig antient halls are enumerated, which were formerly occupied 
by the gentry, but now are either taken down or converted into 
farm-houses. 

The authors inform us that ¢ the staple commodities of this 
county are cheese and salt.” The number of cows kept for the 
dairy is computed to be about 32,000, and the quantity of 
cheese annually made from them is about 11,500 tons, ‘The 
annual average of white salt sent down the Weever from Wins- 
ford and Northwich, for the last ten years, is said to be 139,319 
tons.— Among the products of Cheshire is also mentioned 
that of Potatoes; it being calculated that in Frodsham 
alone, 100,000 bushels have been raised annually for several 
years past. Great quantities of early potatoes are also reported 


to be grown in the hundred of Wirral by a peculiar process, 


and brought to market early in May, when they have.been sold 
sometimes at 3s. a pound, frequently at 2s. 6d. ‘The process 
is stated to consist in “transplanting the sets, (which should be 
of the earliest kind) during winter ; carefully guarded from the 
frost, in a warm place, where they may sprout at least three 
inches by the beginning of March. As soon after that time as 
the weather happens to be favourable, they are, with the sprout 
on, to be carefully planted in a dry soil, in drills, with 
a small rib of earth between each drill, and the end of the 
sprout 
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sprout just under the surface of the ground. The plants should 
be kept covered with straw, or rushes, every night as long as 
the frost continues, and uncovered every favourable day.” 

In the account of Roman Stations, among a variety of inte- 
resting particulars relating to the city of Chester, it is ob- 
served : 


¢ Chester is one of the towns, which, like London, York, Bath, 
and a few others, is universally allowed to be Roman; it was called 
by this people Deva, from the river which runs by its walls: and as 
early as the time of Agricola, or at least not long after, they fixed 
here the head-quarters of the twentieth legion, which, according to 
the military practice of the Romans, remained at Chester for upwards 
of two hundred years. It is not meant that the main body of the 
legion did nct march into the field, whenever its services were re- 
uired ; but here they returned in winter, leaving detachments of 
their auxiliaries, to secure the proper posts in the conquered country ; 
here their wives and children remained in security during the cam- 
paign ; and here a numerous and warlike race of young men were 
continually growing up to fill their ranks, who, though natives of 
Britain, had no religion, interest, or manners but their’s, and in fact 
no country but the camp of the legion itself. ‘The different fortresses 


in Cheshire were garrisoned by the legionaries ; the more distant des 


pendencies, as I have said, by its auxiliary, cohorts: the whole 
amounting to near 13,000 men, a force fully sufficient to keep all this 
part of the country in complete subjection: but the natives of Wales 
may reflect with some degree of pride, that the spirit of their gallant 
ancestors appeared so formidable to their conquerors, as to make 
them quarter one of the three legions which formed the British esta~ 
blishment, on their southern, and another on their northern borders, 
while the third was thought sufficient to repel all the efforts of the 
other Britons.’ 


In the section on Antient Church-Architecture, the various 
modes of building in the several churches are described, classed 
according to the centuries in which they were erected, and 
illustrated by plates, as mentioned in the account of Cambridge; 
the Antient Sepulchral Monuments are also described, and ex- 
plained in the same interesting manner.—The subject of Paro- 
chial Topography is given much more at large (as before ob- 
served) than in the account of Cambridgeshire; and we think 
that this extension of the plan will add considerably to the value 
of the work. The several parishes are not only arranged alpha- 
betically, but the townships of which they consist are enumes 
rated, and each is alphabetically described. ‘The sources 
whence the information was procured for these accounts are 
thus stated : 

‘ The principal MS. sources from which we have derived the in. 
formation contained in the following brief parochial histories, are the 


sollections of the Randal Holmes and others, in the British — 
the 
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the records at the ‘Tower ; abstracts of the records in the exchequer 
at Chester ; the collections of John Woodnoth, Esq. of Shavington ; 
Smith’s, and various other heraldic collections ; Dr. Wuilliamson’s 
Villare Cestriense ; Bishop Gastrell’s Notitia Cestriensis ; and the 
‘answers of the Cheshire clergy to the inquiries of Bishop Cleaver and 
‘Bishop -Porteus, relative to various parochial matters in 1778 and 


* 1789. We had an opportunity of purchasing several of the above 


MSS., which had formerly been. the property of Mr.. Francis Bas- 
sano, deputy-herald for Chester, who was sheriff of that city IN 1734, 
and afterwards of Mr. John Orme, organist, who was sheriff in 1773. 
The abstract of records in the exchequer at Chester is now in the 
record-office at the Tower ; Dr. Williamson’s Villare Cestriense, and 
Woodnoth’s collections, we have deposited in the British Museum ; 
Smith’s collections, and a book of pedigrees, drawn Up, as it appears, 
from deeds and pleadings, by Mr. John Booth of T'wemlow, and 
Mr. John Woodnoth, in the heralds’ college, as well for the con- 
venience of public reference, as a slight mark of gratitude for the 
valuable materials which we have from time to time obtained from 
those ample sources of information. We have been favoured by Miss 
Harwood of Nantwich, with the loan of the transcript of Bishop 
Gastrell’s Notitia, which was made by the Rev. Mr. Harwood her 
father, for Dr. Gower’s use, and returned after his decease ; from the 
same lady we have been favoured also with the loan of a MS. narra- 
tive of the siege of Chester, which had belonged to her father, and 
some other papers. For the history of Chester we have had the use 
of Archdeacon Rogers’s MS., now the property of William Nicholls 
Esq. ; we have had. access to the corporation muniments and journals, 
and have taken notes from some copious annals of Chester among the 
Holmes’s MSS., and from a journal of the siege by one of those anti- 
quaries, With respect to the more modern history of the county 
and city, we have personally visited every parish and several of them 
a second time: for the descent of property within the last century, 
and for various other matters relating to the general history of the 
county, and to that of the several parishes, we are under great ob- 
ligations to William Nicholls, Esq. deputy registrar, who, with in- 
defatigable industry and zeal has circulated queries for the purpose 
of our work, and collected a great store of information from every 
part of the county ; and we have to express our obligations both to 
those of the gentry and clergy who, through his hands, have favoured 
us with such information, as well as to those who have honoured us 
with immediate communications,” 


From the several accounts, we select, for the information of 
such of our readers as are not acquainted with the city of 
Chester, the following particulars of the singular construction 
of its streets : 


* The city of Chester, still surrounded by its ancient walls, is 
divided into four principal streets, called Eastgate-street, Northgate- 


street, Bridge-street, and Watergate-street. The carriage road in 


these streets is on a level with the under-ground warehouses : over 
tacse are open galleries, called rows, for the accommodation of foot- 
passengers, 
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passengers, which occupy the space between the front of the 
tradesmen’s shops and the street; the upper rooms of the houses 
project over the rows, so as to be even with the warehouses beneath. 
The general appearance of these rows is as if the first stories in front 
of all the houses had been laid open, and made to communicate with 
each other, pillars only being left for the support of the superstrucs 
ture: the foot passengers appear from the street as if they were 
walking along within the houses, up one pair of stairs, At the inter- 
sections of the streets there are flights of steps leading to the ops 
posite rows. Some of the rows are so wide that the proprietors of 
the houses place stalls between the footway and the street, which 
they let out advantageously to other tradesmen, particularly during 
the fairs. Mr. Pennant thinks that he discerns in these rows the 
form of the antient vestibules attached to the houses of the Romans 
who once possessed this city : many wees of their edifices have 
certainly been discovered at Chester, as we have already noticed, but 
there seems to be little resemblance between the Chester rows, and 
the vestibules of the Romans, whose houses were constructed only of 
one story. Some have attributed the origin of the rows to the period 
when Chester was liable to frequent attacks from the Welsh, which 
induced the inhabitants to build their houses in this form, that when 
the enemy sliould at any time have forced an entrance, they might 
avoid the danger of the horsemen, and annoy their assailants as they 
passed through the streets.’ 


At the close of the volume are some Additions and Correc- 
tions, for which the compilers acknowlege themselves princi- 
pally indebted to the Rev. Hugh Cholmondeley, D.D. F.R.S., 
Dean of Chester, the Rev. Joseph Eaton, Precentor of that 
Cathedral, and Holland Watson, Esquire, of Congleton. Simi- 
lar Additions and Corrections for the county of Cambridge, 
with an Index of Names, and a General Index, (which are 
given for this county,) are printed; and the purchasers of the 
work are desired to apply for them to the publishers. 

We have hitherto reserved for separate mention an account 
of the numerous plates of this volume, which contribute much 
to the value and importance of the work. ‘Their subjects are 
not picturesque scenery, as is frequently the case in similar 
publications, but illustrations of interesting particulars in the 
history. On this department, we must quote the statement 
of the authors at the commencement of the volume; premising 
that what is here said of the part belonging to Cambridge- 
shire is in some respects applicable to the rest : 


‘ The number of Plates in this part of the second Volume will be 
greater than in the two others, in consequence of the numerous re- 
mains of Gothic architecture, which are to be found in Cambridge- 
shire ; such of these as serve to exhibit a series of the styles of different 
centuries, have been selected with the friendly assistance of Mr. 
Robert Smirke, by whom the greater part of the drawings has hese 
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made, with that skill and accuracy which are well known to those 
who have had opportunities of examining his Architectural Draw- 
ings; and it is but justice to Mr. Lee to say that his Etchings are 
executed with the utmost fidelity. 

‘ Many of the subjects are expressed by little more than an outline, 
in order to shew the several! parts distinctly, which are often in a great 
measure lost in more laboured engravings. We think it necessary 
here to observe, that our plates are intended to convey correct ideas 
of the forms of curious objects, for the purpose of information ; and 
not to produce a picturesque effect ; besides, when executed in this 
manner, they not only answer our purpose better, but we are enabled 
at the same time to give a much greater number of them. We have 
made such a selection of the Brass Plates from ancient gravestones, as 
shews the greatest variety of the dresses of former ages; these have 
been engraved with the most scrupulous accuracy, and some of them 
under the most favourable circumstances ; as we have been favoured 
by Craven Ord, Esq. with the use of impressions printed off from 


the originals,’ 


The plates in this part of the volume are 33 in number, se- 
veral of which are double the size of its page. The first is ‘a 
map of the county, delineated from a trigonometrical survey 
by the late Charles Mason, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College. 
‘The subject of Antient Church-Architecture is illustrated 
by 14 plates, most of which are representations of parts 
of Ely Cathedral. Antient Painted Glass is represented in 
colours in one plate, and Antient Fonts in another. To An- 
tient Sepulchral Monuments are allotted nine plates. The sub- 
jects of the remainder are a Plan of the University and Town 
of Cambridge; an Antient Cup belonging to Pembroke Hall ; 
Plan of King’s College Chapel, and a Design for its Tower ; 
Plan of Ely Cathedral; a View of St. Mary’s, Whittlesea ; and 
an Antient Chapel in Willingham Church. 

The part containing the Account of Cheshire has 25 plates, 
the first of which is a Map of the County; four of them con- 
tain representations of Roman Altars, and other antiquities 
found at Chester: seven are illustrative of Antient Church- 
Architecture, according to its different styles and centuries ; 
and four relate to Antient Sepulchral Monuments, in the same 
manner. Antient Mansions are represented by five plates of 
very curious specimens of Antient Domestic Architecture; and 
several other plates delineate interesting subjects, among which 
are Views and a Plan of Chester Cathedral, and also a Plan of 
the City. 


Of these engravings, several, particularly the maps and plans, 


are very neatly executed; and those which are not highly 


finished are sufficient to give clear ideas of the objects. We 
think that considerable judgment has been displayed in select 
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ing the subjects for delineation; and the reader will find 
several excellencies in them, such as scales of dimensions, ex- 
planations to letters of reference, ground plans, &c., for which 
he may vainly look in most of the plates of similar publications, 
and which add considerably to the utility of the present work. 


| 
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Ant. III. 4 Description of the Collection of Ancient Terra-cottas in 
the British Museum ; with Engravings. 4to. pp. 39.3; and 40 
Plates. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Large Paper, 31. 3s. Sold ct the 
British Museum, and by Messrs. Nicol. 1810. 


I" may not be known to all our readers that our great national 
Repository, the British Museum, has lately received the 
addition of a magnificent Gallery ; which contains, besides the 
antient works of art formerly deposited in other parts of the 
Museum, the whole of the late Mr. Charles Towneley’s superb 
collection of antient sculpture, and now comprises, therefore, two 
portions of antient art which are very superior to any that are 
known to exist in Europe: the one, Sir William Hamilton’s 
collection of Etruscan vases, together with the Barberini or 
Portland vase, of unequalled workmanship ; and the other, the 
collection of antient 'Terra-cottas, of which the first part of a 
description is now before us. ‘This work proceeds under the di- 
rection of the Trustees of that Institution; and we understand 
that it is only the commencement of a series which will exhibit 
the whole contents of this superb gallery of Antiquities. The 
publication, though very handsome, does not appear with all 
that costly splendor which often distinguishes a national produc- 
tion, because the'T'rustees have obviously been guided bythemore 
important motive of desiring extensively to diffuse a knowlege 
of the collection by a neat and appropriate description, and 
faithful representations ; avoiding every useless exuberance, for 
the purpose of affording the book at a moderate price. The 
present volume is allotted to that portion of the gallery in which 
are deposited the Terra-cottas: the drawings being made by 
Mr. Alexander, and the descriptions being written by Mr. 
Taylor Combe ; both of them officers attached to the Museum, 
and, in their several departments, of the first acknowleged 
abilities. The engravings are executed in the line-manner, b 
various artists, among whom we observe the names of C. Heath, 
L. Schiavonetti, Bromley, A. Smith, Skelton, Cardon, Fittler, 
and Moses. 

The distinct subjects are in number 79; all of which are 
first generally represented in two side-views of the room in 
which they are deposited, marked with the numbers, as they 
are afhxed in the gallery. Seventy-five are then engraved on 
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a larger scale in the succeeding plates; in which fidelity of 
representation has been the ruling object, and in no instance 
have we seen it more satisfactorily accomplished: no liberty of 
any kind being taken for picturesque effect, but, such as the 
qriginal is, so it is represented in the print, witlt a resemblance 


5 
+s ?that renders nothing more to be desired after haying viewed the 


originals. The same pertinacious care is observable in the 
written descriptions ; in which no fanciful conjectures are ob- 
truded on the reader, but which are in every instance confined 
to the developement of sound information. — Regarding the 
work, however, as only in the first stage of its progress, we 
shall defer more particular observations until it is farther ad- 
vanced, and shall content ourselves at present with offering to 
our readers a few extracts from the text, as specimens of the 
general execution. 
In the introduction, it is observed that 


‘ Nearly the whole of the Terracottas, from which the engravings 
in this volume are made, were the property of the late Charles 
Towneley, Esq., and, at his death, were purchased, together with 
his Marbles, by Parliament, and vested in the Trustees of the British 
Museum, for the use of the public. 

‘ The foundation of Mr. Towneley’s collection was begun in Italy, 
where a long residence enabled him to make many valuable acquisi- 
tions. After his return to England, the collection of Terracottas, 
belonging to Mr. Nollekens, was added to that formed by Mr. 
Towneley. This edition, both in extent and interest, was very con- 
siderable, for Mr. Nollekens, when a student at Rome, had paid 
particular attention to the acquisition of Terracottas,.and had met 
with great success. 

¢ All the statues here engraved, one cnly excepted, weré found 
about the year 1765, ina well which was completely dry, near the 
Porta Latina at Rome. A labourer in digging red gravel, called 
pozxolana, with which the Italians harden their mortar, broke into 
the well, and discovered a heap of fragments of Terracotta. Thege 
fragments were purchased by Mr. Noilekens, who carefully joined 
the pieces together, and succeeded in restoring the figures nearly to 
their original state. 

‘ The bas-reliefs were made use of by the ancients as decorations 
for their temples, tombs, and- other buildings. They evidently 
formed the friezes. In the year 1761, a subterraneous place, divided 
into many chambers, was discovered at Scrofano, which is supposed 
to be the ancient Veii, and is about sixteen miles from Rome. The 
dome of the largest of these chambers was enriched with paintings, 
in fresco, representing animals. ‘The whole of the frieze below hie 
dome was ornamented with bas-reliefs in Terracotta, which were 
fastened to the wall w:th leaden nails. Many tombs in the Appian 
road, as well as the temple, dedicated to Honour and Virtue, near 
the Circus of Caraccalla,. were ornamented in a similar manner with 


Terra-cottas ; and there are several ancient chambers still visible in the 
& neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood of Rome, in which, though the basereliefs have been 
long since removed, the places which they occupied are perfectly dis- 
tinguishable. 

¢ The bas-reliefs have been undoubtedly cast in moulds ; they were 
afterwards baked, and perhaps sccadonally retouched by the graver. 
Of the designs, some are of Roman invention, but the greater part 
of them appear to have been copied from the works of Greek artists. 

‘A few of the Terracottas here engraved were originally in pos- 
session of Sir Hans Sloane. In the following description these will 
be particularly specified.’ 

The subject marked No. 13. is thtts described : 

« A bas-relief, itiperfect, representing a fragment of Medusa*s 
head ; on One side of it is a figure of Minerva holding up her shield, 
on the surface of which Medusa’s head is reflected. This ‘bas-relief, 
when perfect, probably represented the figure of Perseus standing on 
the other side of Medusa, and in the act off severing her head from her 
body. Minerva is not only said to have been present, while Perseus 
was engaged in this enterprise, but to have held up her shield, as a 
mirror, in order to direct his aim, and save him from the destruction, 
which the sight of Medusa would otherwise have occasioned to him. 
"{‘he assistance, which Minerva afforded Perseus in this particular in- 
stance, is represented on a coin of Caracalla, struck at Sebaste, in 
Galatia. T'he head of Medusa in this bas-relief is furnished with a 
pair of wings.’— : 

‘ No. 16.—A bas-relief, representing tlie goddess Minerva superin- 
tending the construction of the ship Argo. The figure, employed in using 
a chissel and hanimer, is Argus, the builder of the ship; and the other 
figure, assisted by Minerva in fixing the sail to the yard, is Tiphys, 
the pilot of the vessel. The ship was built at Pagase, a sea port of 
Magnesia, in Thessaly, where there was a tentple of Apollo; and the 
timber, with which the vessel was constructed; was cut from the forest 
of pines on the top of Mount Pelios. Winckelmann is, therefore, of 
opinion that the tree and part of the edifice, which ate introduced into 
this bas-relief, represent both the forest of Pelios and the temple of 
Apollo. ‘This forest, however, could hardly have been represented so 
close to the town, since they stood at a considerable distance from 
each other; and as the temple of Apollo would have no patticular 
connection with the present stibject, it is probable that the edifice 
rather represents part of the walls of the city of Pagasz, namely, that 
part which fronted the sea. ‘The style of the building coincides 
strongly with this supposition. This bas-relief, and two others 
similar to it, were found in an old wall of a vineyard, near the Porta 
Latina at Rome, where they had been made use of instead of 
bricks, "= 

‘ No. 35.—A bas-relief; representing Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
These hieroglyphics, however, were neither made in Egypt, nor by an 
Egyptian artist, but are of Roman workmanship, and exeeuted perhaps 
about the time of Hadrian. In the reign of that Emperor, the vetie- 
ration of Egyptian divinities prevailed to a very considerable degree at 
Rome. Among the splendid buildings which Hadrian orecel int the 
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grounds belonging to his villa near Tivoli, was a temple to which he 
gave the name of Canopus, and which he decorated with such statues 
as were held in adoration by the ancient Egyptians. The example thus 
set by the Emperor, was very generally followed by the people, and it 
1s Owing to this circumstance that so many imitations of Egyptian 
sculpture are found among the remains of Roman art.’— 

_ _£ No. 59.—A bas-relief, representing two Fauns treading out the 
juice of grapes in a wine-press. On the left is a Faun exhilarating 
them in their labour by the sounds of the double pipe, and of an in- 
strument called scabellum, which was either fastened to the foot, as in 
the statue of a Faun in the Florentine Collection, or was placed, as in 
the present instance, on the ground, and occasionally struck by the 
foot. On the right is another Faun, somewhat aged in his appear- 
ance, and lade with a heavy basket of grapes, which he is carrying to 
the press. The custom of treading out the juice of the grape, which 
1s still followed in many of the wine countries, was very generally 
practised by the ancients. The grapes, however, after great part of 
their juice had been expressed in this manner, were traniteired to an- 
other press, which was worked by a lever, and was more powerful in 
its Operation.’ 

‘ No. 60.—A bas-relief, representing a chariot race in the games 
of the Circus, which were instituted at Rome, in imitation of the 
Olympian games in Greece. Only one car is introduced, drawn by 
four horses, which are galloping towards the mete with great velocity. 
The car is already so close to the metz, that the charioteer is on the 
point of turning his horses round them, which was the most difficult 
part he had to perform in the race. If he made too short a turn, he 
endangered the car, which was very frequently dashed to pieces, and 
if through the impetuosity of the horses, or his own want of skill, he 
overshot the metz, one of the rival cars immediately following, might, 
by making a shorter turn, obtain the lead. The instructions of 
Homer, which direct, that, in turning round the goal, the right 
hand horse should be urged on with a loose rein, are here exactly 
followed. The charioteer is dressed in the habit, usually worn on such 
occasions, On his head is a helmet, and the rest of his dress consists 
of a short close jacket andtrowers. His body is swathed round with 
Bands, which have the appearance of ropes. The reins pass entirely 
round him, in order that he may not only have more command over 
them, but that he may be in less danger of being thrown out of the 
car in the event of any accident. At the foot of the mete part of a 
human figure is seen, but it is in too mutilated a state to be described. 
Ain equestrian figure is also introduced into this bas-relief ; this figure 
has nearly cleared the mete, and only the hind part of the horse and 
of the rider is visible. The inscription, ANNIAE ARESCVSA, written 
on a tablet over the heads of the horses, records the name of the artist, 
who appears to have been a female.’— 

‘ No. 73-—A bas-relief, representing Cupid pressing Psyche to 
his-breast. Psyche is here represented in the form of a butterfly. 
The story of Psyche, as is well known, is an allegorical fable, under 
which the ancients intended to designate the soul. The word Psyche 


signifies in Greek both the soul and a butterfly, and it was in oF 
simple 
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simple form of that insect, that Psyche or the soul was personified in ° 


the earlier representations of this allegory. The human form was 
afterwards given to Psyche, but the wings of the butterfly, her ori- 
ginal symbol, were afhixed to her shoulders. It is remarkable that 
Apuleius is the first writer who relates the story of Psyche, but it is 
by no means a fair conclusion that the ancient figures of Psyche have 
been, therefore, borrowed from his description. There are extant 
many groupes of Cupid and Psyche, which are unquestionably of a 
period anterior to the time in which Apuleius lived. Of this de- 
scription are the marble statues of Cupid and Psyche in the Flo- 
rentine Gallery, as well as those which were formerly in the Capitol, 
but are now at Paris. The celebrated gem, engraved by Trypho, 
representing the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, at present in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Marlborough, is one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of ancient art, and evinces a degree of excellence in the design 
and execution, which is far superior to any effort of art in the time of 
the above-mentioned writer. 

‘ No. 74.—A bas-relief, representing Cupid flying with a palm 
branch in one hand, and a chaplet in the other, In Aristophanes, 
Cupid is described as having wings similar to those of Victory, but 
here he is represented not only with the wings, but also with the cus- 
tomary attributes of that goddess, in reference to his conquests over 
all the regions of animated nature. In several Greek poets he is 
styled the universal conqueror, and his triumphs are both frequently 
and variously expressed by the antient artists, who, in conformity to 
the attributes with which he is accompanied in this bas-relief, have 
sometimes represented him in the act of erecting a trophy.’ * 


We shall gladly hail the appearance of the next portion of 
this work; trusting that it will be conducted with the same 


spirit of correctness which is exhibited in the present spe- 
cimen. 





Art. IV. Baron De Humboldt’s Political Essay on the Kingdom 
of New Spain, translated by Mr. Black. Vols. I. and II. 


(Art. concluded from Review for December, p- 365: ] 


n addition to those observations of the author on the condi- 
tion of the Indians, with which our preceding.article relative 

to this interesting Essay concluded, considerable light is thrown 
on the subject by an extract from a Memoir presented to the 
Court of Spain by the venerable Bishop of Mechoacan, in the 
year 1799. It appears, from this and other documents, that 
the whites do not form above a fifth of the Spanish American 





* We have omitted a number of quotations from antient authors, 
with which, in the form of notes, Mr. Combe has illustrated his de- 
acriptions. uf 
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grounds belonging to his villa near Tivoli, was a temple to which he 
gave the name of Canopus, and which he decorated with such statues 
as were held in adoration by the ancient Egyptians. The example thus 
set by the Emperor, was very generally followed by the people, and it 
1s Owing to this circumstance that so many imitations of Egyptian 
sculpture are found among the remains of Roman art.’— 

Be No. 59.—A bas-relief, representing two Fauns treading out the 
Juice of grapes in a wine-press. On the left is a Faun exhilarating 
them in their labour by the sounds of the double pipe, and of an in- 
strument called scadel/um, which was either fastened to the foot, as in 
the statue of a Faun in the Florentine Collection, or was placed, as in 
the present instance, on the ground, and occasionally struck by the 
foot. On the right is another Faun, somewhat aged in his appear- 
ance, and ladeh with a heavy basket of grapes, which he is carrying to 
the press. The custom of treading out the juice of the grape, which 
is still followed in many of the wine countries, was very generally 
practised by the ancients. ‘The grapes, however, after great part of 
their juice had been expressed in this manner, were tranitetred to an- 
other press, which was worked by a lever, and was more powerful in 
its Operation.’ 

‘ No. 60.—A bas-relief, representing a chariot race in the games 
of the Circus, which were instituted at Rome, in imitation of the 
Olympian games in Greece. Only one car is introduced, drawn by 
four horses, which are galloping towards the mete with great velocity. 
The car is already so close to the metz, that the charioteer is on the 
point of turning his horses round them, which was the most difficult 
part he had to perform inthe race. If he made too short a turn, he 
endangered the car, which was very frequently dashed to pieces, and 
if through the impetuosity of the horses, or his own want of skill, he 
overshot the metz, one of the rival cars immediately following, might, 
by making a shorter turn, obtain the lead. The instructions of 
Homer, which direct, that, in turning round the goal, the right 
hand horse should be urged on with a loose rein, are here exactly 
followed. The charioteer is dressed in the habit, usually worn on such 
occasions, On his head is a helmet, and the rest of his dress consists 
of a short close jacket andtrowers. His body is swathed round with 
Bands, which have the appearance of ropes. The reins pass entirely 
round him, in order that he may not only have more command over 
them, but that he may be in less danger of being thrown out of the 
car in the event of any accident. At the foot of the mete part of a 
human figure is seen, but it is in too mutilated a state to be described. 
Ain equestrian figure is also introduced into this bas-relief ; this figure 
has nearly cleared the mete, and only the hind part of the horse and 
of the rider is visible. The inscription, ANNIAE ARESCVSA, written 
on a tablet over the heads of the horses, records the name of the artist, 
who appears to have been a female.’— 

‘ No. 73. —A bas-relief, representing Cupid pressing Psyche to 
his-breast. Psyche is here represented in the form of a butterfly. 
The story of Psyche, as is well known, is an allegorical fable, under 
which the ancients. intended to designate the soul. The word Psyche 


signifies in Greek both the soul and a butterfly, and it was in ~ 
simple 
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simple form of that insect, that Psyche or the soul was personified in - 


the earlier representations of this allegory. The human form was 
afterwards given to Psyche, but the wings of the butterfly, her ori- 
ginal symbol, were afhixed to her shoulders. It is remarkable that 
Apuleius is the first writer who relates the story of Psyche, but it is 
by no means a fair conclusion that the ancient figuies of Psyche have 
been, therefore, borrowed from his description. There are extant 
many groupes of Cupid and Psyche, which are unquestionably of a 
period anterior to the time in which Apuleius lived. Of this de- 
scription are the marble statues of Cupid and Psyche in the Flo- 
rentine Gallery, as well as those which were formerly in the Capitol, 
but are now at Paris. The celebrated gem, engraved by Trypho, 
representing the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, at present in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Marlborough, is one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of ancient art, and evinces a degree of excellence in the design 
and execution, which is far superior to any effort of art in the time of 
the above-mentioned writer. 

‘ No. 74.—A bas-relief, representing Cupid flying with a palm 
branch in one hand, and a chaplet in the other, In Aristophanes, 
Cupid is described as having wings similar to those of Victory, but 
here he is represented not only with the wings, but also with the cus- 
tomary attributes of that goddess, in reference to his conquests over 
all the regions of animated nature. In several Greek poets he is 
styled the universal conqueror, and his triumphs are both frequently 
and variously expressed by the antient artists, who, in conformity to 
the attributes with which he is accompanied in this bas-relief, have 
sometimes represented him in the act of erecting a trophy.’ * 


We shall gladly hail the appearance of the next portion of 
this work; trusting that it will be conducted with the same 
spirit of correctness which is exhibited in the present spe- 
cimen. 





Art. IV. Baron De Humboldt’s Political Essay on the Kingdom 
of New Spain, translated by Mr. Black. Vols. I. and II. 


[ Art. concluded from Review for December, p. 365. ] 


ib addition to those observations of the author on the condi- 
tion of the Indians, with which our preceding.article relative 
to this interesting Essay concluded, considerable light is thrown 
on the subject by an extract from a Memoir presented to the 
Court of Spain by the venerable Bishop of Mechoacan, in the 
year 1799. It appears, from this and other documents, that 
the whites do not form above a fifth of the Spanish American 





* We have omitted a number of quotations from antient authors, 
with which, in the form of notes, Mr. Combe has illustrated his de- 
acriptions. 7 
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Sc eee ; the remaining four-fifths being composed of 
ndians, and of Castas, or the race of mixed blood. Yet almost 
all property is centered in the whites ; and though the Indians 
are governed in their villages by magistrates of their own na- 
tion, the artifice of petty aristocracies appears to be as preva~- 
lent and as adverse to public improvement among them as in 
Europe. The Castas, or people of colour, being chiefly de- 


-Scended from slaves, are kept in a state of degradation, which 
fosters in them a constant irritation against the whites. They 


are subject, likewise, to a capitation-tax; an impost which is 
more obnoxious as a badge of slavery than as a pecuniary bur- 
den. The rapacity of the white magistrates, (justicias terri- 


toriales, ) who maintained a monopoly of trade in their respective 


districts has been destructive of personal comfort to many in- 
dividuals, and has produced the mischief of bad example to all. 
Until these evils are removed, it is in vain to expect any pro- 


cas in moral improvement among the inhabitants of New 
a 


pain. The late viceroys have been men of good character, 
but fettered in their measures by the government of the mother- 
country ; which, like our India-Company, wished to rule in 


detail provinces at the distance of half the globe. An admini- 


stration so imperfectly instructed naturally lends a willing ear 
to those interested persons who allege that, were greater liberty 
granted to the Indians, the whites would have every thing to 

New Spain, 


nine-tenths are Creoles, and scarcely a tenth part are native 


Europeans. 


With regard to intellectual cultivation, the cities which occupy 
the foremost rank are the Havannah, Mexico, Lima, Santa Fe, 
Quito, Popayan, and Caraccas. ‘The Havannah, having long 
been a seat of commerce, bears the nearest resemblance to 
European cities in the refinements of luxury. ‘The interests 
of the cultivator and the merchant are likewise well understood 
there : but the sciences prosper more slowly than im the great 
cities on the American continent. Of these, Mexico occupies 
the first place; and chemistry, astronomy, painting, sculpture, 
botany, as well as natural history in general, are cultivated 
with a degree of success which we should by no means expect 
at such a distance from Europe. Fine buildings are to be seen in 
abundance in Mexico, and even in provincial cities lke Gua- 
naxuato and Queretaro : but classical studies are here, as in the 
United States, in inferior estimation. ‘The extension of royal! 
patronage, and the great improvements in scientific study, have 
taken place chiefly within the last half century. No govern- 
ment, says Baron Humboldt, has been more liberal in its efforts 


to advance the knowlege of the vegetable ‘kingdom than the 
Spanish. 
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Spanish. Botanical gardens have been established at Manilla 
and at the Canary islands ; and three botanical expeditions have 
been sent out in Peru, New Granada, and New Spain. 

On comparmg the cities of Mexico and Lima, we find much 
more splendor and wealth in the former, but a greater share of 
personal comfort in the latter. Mexico is the abede of in- 
equality ; the elegance of the architecture, furniture, and equi- 
| pages of the rich, forming a remarkable contrast with the 
| nakedness and vulgarity of the lower orders. Like the Lazaroni 
: of Naples, the Guachinanges of Mexico, lazy and careless 
but at the same time abstemious, earn the subsistence of the 
week by the labour of one or two days, and are contented to 
: pass their lives ir listless poverty ; sleeping at night under the 
canopy of heaven, and stretching themselves out to the sun by 
: day with no other than a flannel covering. In no class is the 
inequality of Mexican fortunes more conspicuous than in the 
clergy, of whom many suffer extreme poverty, while others 
possess the incomes of princes. ‘The collective revenues of 
the eight Mexican bishops exceed one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling ; while numbers of the inferior clergymen are confined 
to twenty and twenty-five pounds a year. ‘The rumours long 

current in Europe, respecting the immensity of Mexican wealth, 
have given rise to’ very exaggerated ideas of the quantity of 
gold and silver employed in their plate and furniture: but the 
truth is that the proportion invested in-that manner is scarcely 
greater than in Portugal and Old Spain, and does not much 
exceed the domestic appropriations of our own country. The 
difference, such as it is, is owing less to superior wealth than 
to the scarcity of porcelain in New Spain, and the difficulty of 
conveying it through bad and mountainous roads, 
We shall close our observations on the state of society in 
-New Spain by extracting M. de Humboldt’s remarks on the 
different casts, and on the political evils arising from these 
divisions : 
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* These casts constitute a mass almost as considerable as the Mexi- 
can Indians. We may estimate the total of the individuals of mixed 
blood at nearly 2,400,000. From a refinement of vanity, the inha- 
bitants of the colonies have enriched their language with terms for 
the finest shades of the colours which result from the degeneration 
of the primitive colour.’— 

‘ The son of a white (Creole or European), and a native of cop- 
per-colour, is called Mestizo. His colour is almost a pure white ; 
and his skin is of a particular transparency. The small beard and 
small hands and feet, and a certain obliquity of the eyes, are more 
frequent indications of the mixture of Indian blood than the nature of 
the hair. - If a Mestiza marry a white man, the second generation 
differs hardly in any thing from the European race. As very few 
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negros have been introduced into New Spain, the Mestizos probably 
compose? of the whole casts, They are generally accounted of a 
much more mild character than the mudattocs, descended from whites 
and negresses, who are distinguished for the violence of their passions 
and a singular volubility of tongue. The descendants of negros and 
Indian women bear at Mexico, Lima, and even at the Havannah, the 
strange name of Chino, Chinese. On the coast of Caraccas, and, as 
appears from the laws, even in New Spain, they are called zambos, 
From the mixture of a white man with a mulatto comes the cast of 
gear sere When a female quarteron marries a European or creole, 
er son bears the name of quinteron. A new alliance with a white 
‘bamshes to such a degree dz remains of colour, that the children of 
a white and female quinteron are white also. The'casts of Indian or 
African blood preserve the odour peculiar to the cutaneous tran 
spiration of those two primitive races.’—*‘ In Spain it is almost a title 
of nobility to descend neither from Jews nor Moors, In America, 
the greater or less degree of whiteness of skin decides the rank which 
man occupies in society. A white who rides barefooted on horse- 
back thinks he belongs to the nobility of the cpuntry. When a 
¢ommon man disputes with one of the titled lords of the country, he 
is frequently heard to say, ‘* Do you think me not so white as your- 
self?” It becomes, consequently, a very interesting business for the 
public vanity to estimate accurately the fractions of European blood 
which belong to the different casts, According to the principles 
sanctioned by usage, we have adopted the following proportions ; 


Casts. Mixture of blood. 
Quarterons . ; Z negro 3 white 
Quinterons ‘ , ; negro 7? white 
Zambo ‘ ° 3 negro 4} white 
Zambo prieto ° ; {negro +} white.’— 


‘I am inclined to believe, what many other travellers have observed 
before me, that the Americans are endowed by nature with a gentle- 
ness of manners rather approaching to effeminacy, as the energy of 
several European nations easily degenerates into harshness. ‘The 
want of sociability so universal in the Spanish colonies, and the 
hatreds which divide the casts of greatest affinity, the effects of 
which shed a bitterness over the life of the colonists, are solely due to 
the political principles by which these regions have been governed 
since the sixteenth century. A government, aware of the true in- 
terests of humanity, will be able to diffuse information and instruc- 
tion, and by extinguishing gradually the monstrous inequality of 
rights and fortunes, will succeed in augmenting the physical pross 
perity of the colonists ; but it will find immense difficulties to over- 
come before rendering the inhabitants sociable, and teaching them to, 
consider themselves mutually in the light of fellow citizens.’—* The 
mixture of races of which ‘the interests are diametrically opposite, 
became Jong since an inexhaustible source of hatred and disunion. 
In‘ proportion as the descendants of the Europeans became more 
numerous than those sent ‘over directly by the mother country, the 
white race divided into two parties, of which the ties of blood cannot 
heal the resentments, The colonial government from a mistaken 
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policy wished to take advantage of these dissensions. The greater 
the colony, the greater the suspicion of the administration. Accord. 
ing to the ideas which unfortunately have been adopted for ages, 
these distant regions are considered as tributary to Europe. Ai 
thority is there distributed not in the manner which the public in- 
terest requires, but according as the dread of seeing a too rapid in- 
crease in the prosperity of the inhabitants seems to dictate. Seeking 
security in civil dissensions, in the balance of power, and in a com- 
plication of all the springs of the great political machine, the mother 
country foments incessantly the spirit of party and hatred among 
the casts and constituted authorities. From this state of things 
arises a rancour which disturbs the enjoyments of social life.’ 


After a variety of striking though desultory observations op 
the moral condition of the inhabitants of New Spain, M. de 
Humboldt proceeds to the less interesting topic of statistics. 
He explains the division of this extensive empire into fifteen 
Intendancies ; and, having enumerated (p. 284.) their respec- 
tive extent and population, he recommends, as an indispensable 
step to the dissemination of improvement, a nearer approach to 
equality in these allotments of provincial jurisdiction. He ex- 
horts the Spanish government to follow in this respect the 
example of the Constituent Assembly of France, whose depart- 
mental divisions were founded on simple and natural principles, 
and have remained unimpaired amid all the fluctuations of. the 
Revolution.—Of the different Intendancies or provinces of New 
Spain, that of Mexico, being by far the most important, receives 
the largest portion of the traveller’s attention. We wish that 
we could add that his descriptions possess the merit of perspi- 
cuity : but arrangement is no where the characteristic of this 
a ; and the want of it is doubly felt in a subject, the dryness 
of which required all the aid that careful execution could con 
fer, Many pages are bestowed on a delineation of the singular 
ae of the city of Mexico, in low ground, and in the neigh. 

ourhood of lakes which still expose it to inundation, ‘The 
construction of the desague, or tunnel for carrying off these 
dangerous waters through a hill to the north, the partial overs 
flowing of the city which began in 1629 and lasted nearly five 
years, and the various hydraulic operations which have been 
since contrived for protection against the recurrence of disaster, 
are all described at cansiderable length. ‘The chief result of 
these disquisitions is that‘a new canal, extending along the 
whole yalley of Mexico, from Chalco on the south to Huehue- 
toca on the north, would be of the highest utility both for 
safety and commercial accommodations,——In this province, 
next to the city of Mexico, which contains about 140,900 in- 
habitants, is to be ranked the city of Queretaro, celebrated for 
the beauty of its buildings, and possessing a population of 
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35,000. ‘To the account of the intendancy of Mexico, M. de 


Humboldt has joined a circumstantial report of the statistics of . 


the other provinces. While we acknowlege the value of ‘such 
information in regard to a country hitherto so little kuown, we 
are not inclined to detain our readers with an enumeration of 
local details, which appear less fitted for continued perusal than 
for occasional reference in the manner of a dictionary. A 
similar reason prevents our passing any comments on the de- 
scription (Vol. ii. p. 357.) of the coast of the great ocean ex- 
ten ing to Prince William’s Sound ; and though a larger por- 
tion of interest might be excited by a notice of the expeditions 
of different navigators, particularly that of Malespina in 1789, 
(p- 377-) our limits do not permit us to extend our observations 
on this part of the book. 

‘The most entertaining division of the second volume is that 
which treats (p. 400.) of the vegetable productions of the 
Mexican territory. ‘The author begins by correcting the cure 


rent notion that the wealth of this country consists more in its, 


mines than in its agriculture. While it must be admitted, on 
the one hand, that the labour of the mines has withdrawn from 
the cultivation of the ground a proportion of the capital which 
might otherwise have been invested in it, it 1s equally true, on 
the other, that the temptations of mining have tended to bring 
both men and money into the country, and to promote materi- 
ally the consumption of the produce of the soil. Of the pro 
ductions which minister to the food of man in the warm cli 
mates of America, the most useful is the Banana. It seems to 
be to the inhabitants of these regions what Rice is to the Indian 
and Corn to the European ; and perhaps no other plant on the 
globe can produce, in so small a space of ground, so consider- 
able a mass of nutritive substance. ‘The banana begins to 
display its clusters eight or nine months after the sucker has 
been planted ; and, in the tenth or eleventh month, the fruit is 
ripe for gathering. When the stalk is cut, a sprout succeeds 
to the mother-plant, and bears fruit three months later ; so that 
the growth is perpetuated, without any other care than that of 
cutting those stalks of which the fruit has ripened, and of 
giving the earth once or twice in a year a slight dressing 
around the roots. A spot of 1000 square feet will contain 
thirty banana plants, producing in the space of a year nearly a 
thousand pounds weight of nutritious substance ; a quantity far 
exceeding the growth of potatoes, and still more that of wheat. 
It has been computed that the acre, which in Europe main- 
tains when under wheat only two individuals, may support be- 
tween forty and fifty under the torrid zone by the culture of 


the banana.. Accordingly, an European, arriving in that part of 
the 
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the world, is struck with nothing so much as the smallness of: 
the spots under cultivation around a cabin which contains a 
numerous family of Indians. 

Maize occupies the same region as the banana, but its cul- 
tivation may be extended over a much wider range of climate. 
It may be raised either in districts as hot as the coast of New. 
Spain, or on the summits of mountains as high as the Pyre- 
nees ; its cultivation suffering from the cold in those countries 
only in which the mean temperature is under 46 degrees. 
Such is its amazing fecundity in a warm climate, that, even.on 
indifferent*soil, it returns sixty grains for one: one hundred 
and fifty for one are hardly more than a middling crop; and 
very fertile lands are said to yield even twice as much. Maize 
being the principal food of the people of Mexico, as well as of 
the domestic animals, its price consequently modifies that of 
most other kinds of provision; and a failure in the harvest of 
maize, whether from the want of rain or from premature frost, 


' produces all the evil of a general scarcity. In the neighbour- 


hood of mines, crowded both with men and with animals for 
the purpose of draught, a deficiency of the customary supply 
of maize leads to the most distressing consequences. . Unfor- 
tunately, of all gramina cultivated by man, maize appears the 
most unequal in its produce; varying in its return in the same 
field from 50 to 300 for 1, according to the changes of humid- 
ity and the temperature of the season. In the hands, however, 
ef a provident people, little cause would exist for apprehending 
danger from these fluctuations, since maize may be stored up 
and kept for several years. In general, one crop only in a year is 
raised, the sowing season being from Juneto August. It may 
be eaten either boiled or roasted, and is used in as many various 
shapes as the rice of India or China.—One of the chief objec- 
tions ¢o the extension of the culture of maize is its weight, 
with the consequent difficulty of conveyance. The grain is 
heavier in proportion to the quantity of nutritive substance than 
our wheat ; and, if we find in this country of roads and canals 
that the price of grain is materially enhanced by the charge of 
carriage, how much more must this be the case in the rude and 
difficult communications of New Spain? 

A chief impediment to the regular fertility of the soil of 
New Spain is the infrequency of rain. After we have. passed 
the 28th degree of latitude to the southward, we find only two 
seasons, the rainy, from June to September or October; and 
the dry, which lasts during the other eight months of the year. 
‘This long continuance of drought compels the inhabitants in 
many parts to have recourse to artificial irrigations. When 
these are completely established, the fertility of the ground is 
surprizing, 
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surprizing, the returns of wheat being, in some situations, 
30, 40, and even 50 to 1. Even in New California, the 
produce of wheat may be reckoned at the rate of 16 or 
37 for 13; being double the average produce of the soil of 
France, 

The last of the Mexican plants, of which our limits permit 
us to take notice, is the Maguey, a species of the Anana, culti- 
vated by the Indians for the sake of converting its juice into a 
spirituous liquor. It often becomes fit to yield juice at the 
age of eight years ; and an incision being once made, the run- 


ning may be continued, for two or three months, at the rate of . 


three or four draughts daily, ‘The quantity obtained is sur- 
prizing, particularly when we consider the bare and arid 
grounds on which this plant is generally cultivated, Its firm and 
vigorous leaves are not affected either by drought or hail, nor 
by the excessive cold which is prevalent in winter on the higher 
Cordilleras of Mexico. The juice is an agreeable acid, and is 
easily fermented on account of the sugar and mucilage which 
it contains. Its odour, when fit for drinking, is by no means 
agreeable: but, when this ‘objection is removed by time and 
habit, its strengthening and nourishing qualities are such as to 
procure for it with many persons a preference over all other 
liquors; and its consumption in New Spain is carried to so consi- 
derable an amount, as to render the tax on it an object of im- 
portance to the revenue.—The culture of the vine has been in- 
troduced into the Spanish colonies, and cannot fail tobe attended 
with great success, as soon as it shall be freed from the dis 
couragements which are imposed on it by the influence of those 
m the mother-country who wish to reserve to themselves a mo- 
nopoly of the sale of European wine. 

eon the extracts which we have made, and the idea which 
we have endeavoured to convey of the general contents of this 
publication, as far as we have yet proceeded*, our readers, we 
trust, have been enabled to form an adequate conception of the 
importance of Baron Humboldt’s information. We have seldom 
met with a writer who is more versed in the ideas which are 
suggested by a long habit of trayelling, or more expert at ap- 
plying the illustrations which a familiar acquaintance with 
various regions can alone supply. ‘Though he is by no means 
| views which arise in a 
mind from the study of history, we are induced to think that, in 
general, his conclusions are more valuable: when drawn from 
observations of the present than when derived from a consider- 





* The translation of Vols, iii, and iv., completing the work, has 
just. reached us. 
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ation of the past. Yet we have noticed with pleasure occasional 
passages (as Vol.i. p. 178.) which prompt us to qualify the nega- 
tive part of this opinion, and which denote a philosophic know- 
lege of the structure of society.—After having offered this enco- 
mium, the ungracious duty remains of making good our charge 
of deficiency in method and arrangement. ‘Lhe justice of this 
allegation can scarcely fail to be perceived on a perusal merely 
of the introduction, which is uncommonly long, and replete 
with miscellaneous matter. Throughout the whole book, 
the author’s remarks on natural history are indiscriminately 
blended with his topical descriptions : names of persons, little 
known in this quarter of the globe, are often introduced without 
previous explanation ; the table of contents is wholly deficient 
in regard to half of the work ; anda title occupying in each page 
the space of eight lines, is needlessly repeated during 187 suc- 
cessive pages. ‘The trespasses on typographical accuracy ap- 

ear to be equally serious. Among many other errors, we have 
in one place (Vol. i. p. 101.) deaths’ instead of ¢ births ;’ in 
another, (Vol. ii. p.450.) § more frequent,’ where * less frequent” 
would be more proper ; and in a third, (p. 458.) ‘ from June to ~ 
September’ instead, as it appears from the context, of ‘ from Sep- 
temberto June.’ A stiffness, also, frequently disfigures the trans- 
lation, arising from following literally the original collocation of 
the words, and from inattention in finding the suitable English 
phrase; as, for example, fruit is said (Vol. ii. p. 420.) to be 
‘ collected’ instead of ¢ gathered.’ Such an assemblage of draws 
backs will operate, we fear, considerably against the popularity 
of the book, both on the continent and among ourselves ; espes 
cially when joined to the consideration that M. de Humboldt, 
traveiiing under the auspices of the Spanish government, and 
being received,throughout his progress, with flattering distinc- 
tion, maybe supposed to lean to the favourable side in his observ- 
ations both on public measures and on public characters. This 
suspicion will not be lessened by the circumstance of the dedi- 
cation being addressed to the King of Spain. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these disadvantages, the reader who has patience to 
study the work, and to condense in his mind the scattered in- 
formation contained in it, will experience a considerable addi- 
tion to his stock of ideas, and will find that his labour has not 
been ean exerted, 

Of the magnificent plates and maps pete’ with the ori- 
ginal, a partial impression, on a reduced scale, has been struck 
off to accompany this translation.—The engravings are nine in 
number, and form a thin volume by themselves.—We hope te 


be able soon to report the’remainder of the work. Lo 
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surprizing, the returns of wheat being, in some situations, 
30, 40, and even 50 to 1. Even in New California, the 
produce of wheat may be reckoned at the rate of 16 or 
37 for 13; being double the average produce of the soil of 
France, 

The last of the Mexican plants, of which our limits permit 
us to take notice, is the Maguey, a species of the Anana, culti- 
vated by the Indians for the sake of converting its juice into a 
spirituous liquor. It often becomes fit to yield juice at the 
age of eight years ; and an incision being once made, the run- 


ning may be continued, for two or three months, at the rate of . 


three or four draughts daily, ‘The quantity obtained is sur- 
prizing, particularly when we consider the bare and arid 
grounds on which this plant is generally cultivated, Its firm and 
vigorous leaves are not affected either by drought or hail, nor 
by the excessive cold which is prevalent in winter on the higher 
Cordilleras of Mexico. The juice is an agreeable acid, and is 
easily fermented on account of the sugar and mucilage which 
it contains. Its odour, when fit for drinking, is by no means 
agreeable : but, when this ‘objection is removed by time and 
habit, its strengthening and nourishing qualities are such as to 
procure for it with many persons a preference over all other 
liquors; and its consumption in New Spain is carried to so consi- 
derable an amount, as to render the tax on it an object of im- 
portance to the revenue.—The culture of the vine has been in- 
troduced into the Spanish colonies, and cannot fail tobe attended 
with great success, as soon as it shall be freed from the dis- 
couragements which are imposed on it by the influence of those 
im the mother-country who wish to reserve to themselves a mo- 
nopoly of the sale of European wine. 

From the extracts which we have made, and the idea which 
we have endeavoured to convey of the general contents of this 
publication, as far as we have yet proceeded*, our readers, we 
trust, have been enabled to form an adequate conception of the 
importance of Baron Humboldt’s information. We have seldom 
met with a writer who is more versed in the ideas which are 
suggested by a long habit of trayelling, or more expert at aps 
plying the illustrations which a familiar acquaintance with 
various regions can alone supply. Though he is by no means 
| views which arise in a 
mind from the study of history, we are induced to think that, in 
general, his conclusions are more valuable when drawn from 
observations of the present than when derived from a consider 
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ation of the past. Yet we have noticed with pleasure occasional 
passages (as Vol.i. p. 178.) which prompt us to qualify the nega~ 
tive part of this opinion, and which denote a philosophic know- 
lege of the structure of society.—After having offered this enco- 
mium, the ungracious duty remains of making good our charge 
of deficieacy in method and arrangement. ‘he justice of this 
allegation can scarcely fail to be perceived on a perusal merely 
of the introduction, which is uncommonly long, and replete 
with miscellaneous matter. Throughout the whole book, 
the author’s remarks on natural history are indiscriminately 
blended with his topical descriptions : names of persons, little 
known in this quarter of the globe, are often introduced without 
previous explanation ; the table of contents is wholly deficient 
in regard to half of the work ; anda title occupying in each page 
the space of eight lines, is needlessly repeated during 187 suc- 
cessive pages. ‘The trespasses on typographical. accuracy ap- 

ear to be equally serious. Among many other errors, we have 
in one place (Vol. i. p. 101.) ‘ deaths’ instead of ¢ births ;’ in 
another, (Vol. ii. p.450.) § more frequent,’ where ¢ less frequent’ 
would be more proper ; and in a third, (p. 458.) ‘ from June to 
September’ instead, as it appears from the context, of ‘from Sep. 
temberto June.’ A stiffness, also, frequently disfigures the trans- 
lation, arising from following literally the original collocation of 
the words, and from inattention in finding the suitable English 
phrase; as, for example, fruit is said (Vol. ii. p. 420.) to be 
‘ collected’ instead of ¢ gathered.’ Such an assemblage of draws 
backs will operate, we fear, considerably against the popularity 
of the book, both on the continent and among ourselves ; espe~ 
cially when joined to the consideration that M. de Humboldt, 
travelling under the auspices of the Spanish government, and 
being received,throughout his progress, with flattering distinc- 
tion, may be supposed to lean to the favourable side in his observ- 
ations both on public measures and on public characters. This 
suspicion will not be lessened by the circumstance of the dedi- 
cation being addressed to the King of Spain. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these disadvantages, the reader who has patience to 
study the work, and to condense in his mind the scattered in- 
formation contained in it, will experience a considerable addi- 
tion to his stock of ideas, and will find that his labour has not 
been ungratefully exerted. 

Of the vet * Hs plates and maps pin nag, with the ori- 
ginal, a partial impression, on a reduced scale, has been struck 
off to accompany this translation.—The engravings are nine in 
number, and form a thin volume by themselves.—We hope te 
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Ant. V. 4 Topographical Account of the Parish of Scampton, in the 
County of Lincolr, and of the Roman Antiquities lately discover. 
ed there ; together with Anecdotes of the Family of Bolle. By 

~ the Rev. Cayley Illingworth, A.M. F.A.S. Archdeacon of Stow, 
and Rector of Scampton and Epworth in the County of Lincoln. 
4to. pp. 65. 11. 11s.6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1810. 


FEW copies only of this volume were printed in the first in- 

stance, for private distribution : but the compiler was after- 
ward induced to extend the circulation, by reasons which he 
has given in the following terms: ¢ In compliance with the re- 
peated sollicitations of several learned friends and antiquaries, 
the Reverend Cayley Illingworth begs to lay before the public, 
his topographical account of Scampton; intending to apply 
the profits, arising from its sale, to the charitable fund for the 
widows and orphans of distressed clergymen in the county of 
Lincoln. The work not having been originally intended for 
publication, a plain and faithful detail of facts was much 
more considered by the compiler, than the exterior dress and 
ornament of language. In the same simple garb, therefore, he 
ventures to send it into the world; hoping that the eye of cri- 
ticism will pass over trifling inaccuracies, whilst viewing the 
motives that have led to its appearance before the public.’ 

The imtentions of Mr. Illingworth in forwarding the research 
of antiquities, and ¢ contributing his mite’ towards a history 
of his county, are truly commendable; and should his exam- 
ple, as he hopes, ¢ excite other gentlemen to make similar collec- 
tions in their respective neighbourhoods,’ Lincolnshire would 
then be furnished with particulars of its antiquities and topo- 
graphy, of which it might be justly proud. While the disin- 
terestedness of the Archdeacon deserves praise for the applica- 
tion of the profits arising from the sale of the volume to cha- 
ritable purposes, his modesty is also cg ag and pleasing ; his 
publication not mreae. any apology for its * simple garb, 
since the language in which it is written is elegant and appro- 
priate, and such as evinces his accurate taste and good sense 
much more than if it were adorned with florid and pompous 
diction. , 

The detail commences with -stating the name and etymo- 
logy of the parish, and proceeds with a description of its situa- 
tion and boundaries. The reader is next presented with an 
account of the antient Roman roads in the neighbourhood, and 
minute particulars of the foundation of a Roman villa, which 
was discovered in the parishin 1795. This last article is pecu- 
liarly interesting to antiquaries, since the compiler has pursued 
his researches with apparently great care, and described the 
place as minutely as the subject would admit. We shall en- 

deavour 
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deavour to convey to our readers some particulars of this interest 


‘ing object, and at the same time afford a specimen of the lan- 


uage employed in the work and the abilities of the writer 
for such an undertaking. — After having mentioned that there 
appears to have been a grand entrance from the west into a lon 
gallery or portico, and thence into fa suite of small rooms divi- 
ding two courts; that at the east end was the principal build- 
ing, having two wings on the north and south sides of the two 
courts, the baths occupying the south wing, and the servants’ 
apartments being in the north; that the number of apartments 
discovered was upwards of 4: but that it is presumed that many 
more had existed, and that the principal rooms extended con- 
siderably towards the east; Mr.I. proceeds to inform us that, 


‘ The foundations were generally two or three feet beneath the 
surface ; yet, as little more of them remained than a foot or two in 
height, no traces were discoverable of entrances into the several 
apartments. The whole was constructed of the stone of the country, 
and the walls were in general from 24 to 3, though in some instances 
4, and even 54 feet thick. The remaining walls of several apart- 
ments, particularly of that in which the large tesselfated pavement 
was discovered, were paintéd on stucco in various colours ; some 
green, others in stripes of red and white, and blue and white; the 
stucco composed of the lime of the country. The tesselated pave- 
ments, about 13 in number, though none perfect but the engraved 
one, were bedded on a body of clay in strong cement, and from 3 
to 4 feet under ground. ‘They were composed of cubical tesserz 
of different sizes, from half an inch to an inch and an half square, 
made from the lime-stone of the mee see ree Great quantities 
of broken urns, fluted and figured tiles, glass, and a vessels 
were discovered, but none perfeet ; also several fragments of plaister 
floors, composed of lime, fine gravel, and pounded red brick. 
These articles, together with several copper coins of the later 
empire, particularly a perfect one of Constantine the younger, having 
the following legend, CONSTANTINVS-IVN NOB C; and 
on the reverse GLORIA EXERCITVS., some fibule, two 
styles, and the head of a lance, lay scattered over the whole 
foundations. 

‘ It was impossible to form an adequate idea of the nature of the 
superstructure ; but, from the appearance of fire and of melted lead 
on the surface of the pavements, and from the-fragments of burnt 
timber, it was probably built of wood ; and the whole had evidently 
been destroyed by fire. ‘This conjecture is strengthened by the 
circumstance of tiles being found lying confusedly upon the pave- 
ments, and which had served for roofs. Some tiles had grooves, 
others a smooth surface. The scene was rendered more seriously 
interesting by the discovery of an incredible number of human 
skeletons, which lay principally on the foundations. Some of them 
were rather bevdnd the usual statura, and the teeth remarkably white. 

This 
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This sight produced strong reflections upon the elegance of a Romas 
villa, in a moment reduced to ruins by fire, converted into solitude 
and silence, and become the dreary mansion of the dead, At the 
time of the present discovery, the scene had again changed; ex. 
hibiting in a richly cultivated corn-field, in its joel husbandmen, 
and in the flocks ef the adjacent grounds, an interesting picture of 
animated nature. : 
‘On first observing the skeletons, Mr. Illingworth doubted 
‘whether they were Roman. It was evident from the coins of the 
ounger Constantine being discovered here, that the villa had been 
inhabited by some Roman commander as late at least as that reign 3 
a period when Christianity prevailed amongst the Romans; and when 
it became their custom, in conformity with that of other nations 
converted to the Christian faith, to bury their dead. Observing, 
however, that the skeletons lay upon the very foundation-walls, due 
east and west, he ceased to entertain any doubts ; and concluded that 
some Saxon, or other Christian chapel, might have been erected on 
the site of the villa. This he deemed the more reasonable, ag it was 
not unusual, in the dawn of Christianity, to erect buildings for 
Christian worship on the site of others, which had been dedicated to 
Pagan superstition ; andit is probable, so long as the Romans remained 
im Britain, this elegant villa continued to be the summer-residence 
ef the commander of the Roman army in these parts; the head of 
the colony, Lindum, being distant only five miles. The circum. 
stance also of the chalybeate spring within a few yards from the 
entrance of the villa, and still called Saint Pancras well, favours the 
conclusion of achapel having been erected on its site. 
¢ If any further reasons were wanting for this inference, it is 
supported by the strong evidence of a discovery, upon record, that a 
chapel, dedicated to Saint Pancras, did actually exist on this spot, 
so early as the wpe 3 of the twelfth century ; about which period 
Richard Fitz-Robert of Scampton gave to the monastery of Kirksted 
three selions of land in that lordship, two of which are described in the 
gift, as lying in the south field, on the south side of the chapel of 
Saint Pancras. To account for the bodies having connection with the 
chapel, it is sufficient to observe, that it was not unusual, on the 
erection of chapels, chantries, or oratories, for the crown to grant the 
liberty of burial annexed thereto.’ 


The Archdeacon continues to relate that the principal en- 
trance into the villa was through a gate-way, where was disco 
vered a large stone lying north and south on the foundation of 
the outward wall, of an oblong form, 6 feet 10 inches longs 
g feet 4 inches wide, (the width of the outward wall,) and 
1 foot thick ; and that this threshold was in the centre of the 
passage or narrow gallery, which was 140 feet long, 13 feet 
wide in the centre, 15 feet at the north, and 8 at the south 
end, being probably intended to lead to the north and south. 
wings. In.one of the eastern apartments, he says, was dis- 
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covered a beautiful tesselated pavement, 31 feet in length, and 
ro feet in width, which is represented in an elegant coloured 
engraving, and is thus described : 


¢ It is composed of four large compartments of square and oblong 
forms, elegantly diversified, having at the south end part of a large 
circle ; and, from the nature of the pattern, there is reason to sup- 
pose it extended to the end of the room. ‘The tesserae or dies, of 
which it is composed, are of a cubical form, and various in their size 
and colour. The inner compartments are of slate-blue, white, and 
deep red, half an inch square. ‘These are surrounded by a border 
of circles, in which are quarter circles inverted, of a deep red, inlaid 
amongst tessere ofa pale yellow. Beyond the circles are several rows 
of plain tessere of the latter colour, an inch, and an inch and half 
square ; evidently composed of the stone of the country. 

‘ When first discovered, the colours of this pavement were ex- 
tremely bright ; which circumstance, added to the curiously artificial 
workmanship, afforded a pleasing specimenof the Roman art. But 
it shortly after lost much of its original elegance, several of the 
tessere having been picked up by the country people, who flocked 
in numbers to view it. In order, however, to prevent the pavement 
sustaining any further injury, a building was erected over it. Not- 
withstanding this precaution, it Is still to be lamented that the decay 
of its beauty becomes visibly rapid, from the effects produced by the 
hands of idle curiosity.’ 


This pavement would afford beautiful patterns for carpets, or 
floor-cloths. 

After the account of this villa, the work proceeds with 
other information respecting the parish, which is classed 
under the following heads: —The Manor. Scampton hall. 
The Church. The Rectory. Parish Register. . Succession 
of Rectors. Population, Value, &c. Overseer’s Returns of 
Expences for the Poor. Annual Births. Proprietors of Scamp- 
ton. Anecdotes of the Family of Bolle of Haugh and Thorpe 
Hall. — On these subjects, a variety of interesting particulars is 
detailed ; indeed the industry of the compiler is. conspicuous 
in having collected so many, and especially in minutely tracing 
the descent of property from the survey in Domesday-book 
to the present era. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century, the manor 
and estates came by marriage into the possession of Sir John 
Bolles, (or Bolle, ) Knight, who wasdescended from a very antient 
family ; the elder branch of which settled at Haugh near Alford, 
and Thorpe Hall near Louth, in the county of Lincoln. Of seve« 
ral eminent individuals of this family, particular accounts.are 
given, which compose the latter part of this topographical 
memoir. Sir John Bolle was present in the expedition against 
Cadiz in 1596, and attracted the love of a beautitul Spanish lady 
whom he had in charge as a prisoner, .In Mr. Illingworth’s 
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words, * her chains became the silken bands of delight, and 
freedom itself was misery.’ Sir John, however, having a be- 
loved wife in England, resisted the temptations which Cupidthus 
threw in his way, and the poor lady was obliged to retire toa 
nunnery. ‘This occurrence gave occasion to an antient ballad, 
which may be found in Percy’s collection, under the title of 
“< The Spanish Lady’s love for an Englishman ;” and which is, 
rather unnecessarily, reprinted in the present volume. 

The plates illustrating this publication are fifteen in num- 
ber; eight of which belong to the topography and antiquities 
of the parish, and the subjects of which are well selected. ‘The 
remaining seven, with the exception of the portrait of the late 
William Cayley, Esq. relate to the Bolles family, and must be 
interesting to their descendants and representatives. ‘The whole 
are executed in a very handsome manner. : 

On a general review of this elegant work, we feel dis- 
posed to say that the compiler has evinced considerable ability in 
the execution of it. His subject being confined, the account’ 
necesarily could not extend to any great length: yet, short as it 
is, it bears abundant proof of his being well qualified for more 
enlarged undertakings ; and, since stiles redundant seems fo 
have been admitted into it, while every thing consistent 

with its plan has been carefully introduced, it may be safely 
followed as a model (as far as it goes,) by writers of similar 


publications, 
W. Res. 





Art. VI. Geological Travels. By J. A. De Luc, F.R.S. Vol. .I. 
Travels in the North of Europe, containing Observations on some 
Part of the Coasts of the Baltic, andthe NorthSea. Translated 
from the French Manuscript. Illustrated with a Map and Draw- 
ings. S8vo. 128. Boards. Rivingtons. 1810. 


wn one of our late volumes, (Ixili. p.493.) we gave an ac- 
count of M. De Luc’s Elements of Geology ; a work of 
considerable merit, the principal object of which vas to oppose 
some of the leading positions in the Huttonian hypothesis re- 
specting the formation of the earth. ‘The present publication 
may be regarded asa practical application of the principles which 
were advanced in the former, with the view of substantiating the 
author’s own opinions ; and, in order to gain amore accurate 


‘knowlege of natural phenomena, in the summer of 1804,this phi- 


losopher took a journey through some parts of the north of 
Europe, devoting his attention altogether to geological observ- 
ations : — the volume before us contains an account of this jour- 
ney, and it has been followed by two others, in which a similar 
description is given of some parts of our own island. 
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Before we enter on the narrative, we have a considerable 
quantity of preliminary matter, animadverting onthe leading 
points in-which the two doctrines are at varrance with each 
other. ‘These are arranged ander twenty-seven different heads, 
and may be consideted as comprizing: all. the questions in 
dispute. One ofthe most important of them,’ and indeed one 
on which a great part of the controversy depends, refers to the 
means by which the surface of the earth acquired its present irre- 

ular form,—how it became diversified with hills and valleys,— 
and how the shores of the sea received the different indentations 
of bays and gulphs. Dr. Hutton and Mr. Playfair suppose that 
these irregularities were, for the most part, the work of some 
grand operations which are still going on; that the chief 
agents are the streams of rivers and the waters of the sea: 
that the rivers wash down the loose materials which lie in 
their course, and thus excavate the valleys; while at the same 
time the waves of the sea are not less actively employed in 
washing down the shores that are opposed to them: the solid 
matter which is carried off in both these cases being supposed 
to be deposited at the bottom of the ocean. To produce the 
present state of things, by such agents, must have required 
a very long series of ages: but this is admitted by the sup- 
porters of the doctrine, and is not eonsidered as offering any 


‘objection to it. M.De Luc supposes, on the contrary, 


that the world acquired a form not materially different from 
that which it now exhibits, in consequence of some violent 
changes, or, as he calls them, catastrophes, at a period of no 
very great antiquity ; that its hills and valleys, the irregularities 
of its coasts, and the general features of its surface, were then 
formed ; and that the operation of rivers and of the waves of the 
sea, instead of being almost infinite in its effects, is very 
limited, and is daily diminishing. Valleys are conceived to have 
been original formations, and, instead of being excavated by 
rivers, to have been diminished by the sediment which these waters 
deposited in them. ‘Those coasts which present a steep front 
to the sea were originally formed: in this manner ; since a flat 
shore, so far from being converted into a steep one by the de- 


‘ predations of the ocean, has rather a tendency to receive a con- 


tinual accumulation of matter. 

The arguments which the author adduces, to prove that 
valleys have not been formed by the rivers that run through 
them, appear indeed to be very forcible; and we must.con- 
fess that, if we ought ever to feel decided on any geological 
question, they would go far towards producing conviction in 
our minds. He remarks that, if .valleys had been merely cut 
through by streams of water, the opposite sides of them would: 
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exhibit sections of the same strata; that the gravel, or other 
stony matter which is found in valleys, would be of similar 
quality with the materials which compose their sides ; that 
the opposite sides of valleys would exhibit a similarity in their 
height and form; that the sides of the excavation would bear 
a relative proportion to the bulk of the rivers which flow 
through them; that the declivities of the valleys, being pro- 
duced by the action of an uniform cause, would be more uni- 
form, and not, as we now perceive them, in some parts steep, 
and in others nearly level; and that, for the same reason, the 
variations which we observe in the width of the same valley 
could not have taken place. A still more direct objection to the 
hypothesis of the excavation of valleys is founded on the observ- 
ation that, in many instances, the bed of the valley has been 
perceptibly raised by the depositions which the stream forms in 
it; so that, at least in these cases, it cannot be doubted that 
the hollow must have existed previously to the stream. In our 
review of the former work, we have mentioned the grand 
difficulty which is opposed to the hypothesis of Mr. Playfair, 
by the occurrence of lakes in the course of rivers; a difficulty 
which, notwithstanding the conjectures that have been adopted, 
still remains in full force. M. De Luc again brings: forwards 
the existence of the large blocks of different kinds of stone, 
which are so profusely scattered over many parts of the conti- 
nent, and again expatiates on the extreme improbability, or rather 
impossibility, of their having ever been brought to their pre- 
sent situation by the currents of rivers. He then offers some 
remarks on the other grand question in discussion, the formation 
of gulphs, and the different irregularities of the sea-coast. 
He shews that nearly the same kind of reasoning applies to 
them as to valleys; that an actual examination of them does 
not lead to the conclusion, that they have been formed either 
by rivers emptying themselves into the sea, or by the waves 
acting on the coast ; and that many of them afford evident proofs 
that the effect of the water is rather to fill them up, than to 
increase them. 


The general conclusion, to which these remarks lead, is that | 


valleys and gulphs are not the effect of any cause now operating, 
but have been produced by some of those great revolutions in 
which the solid strata of the earth were brought into their 
present irregular and disjointed state. The valleys and other 
depressions were then formed, and the streams of water took 
their course through them, but rather tending to diminish 
them by depositions than to enlarge them by excavation. 
The agcumuiation of materials which have been in many cases 


added to the original beds of valleys, and to the original sooetn 
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of the sea, lead the author to recur tothe opinion, on which he 
insisted in his former work, of the means which are thus afforded 
us for judging concerning the age of the world. ‘The natural 
chronometers, as he terms them, coincide in reducing it to 
no very great antiquity; compared at least with that which has 
been assigned to it by Dr. Hutton. 

In no one circumstance, as M. De Luc conceives, is the 
hypothesis of his opponents so defective as in respect to the 
scattered blocks, particularly of granite ; and on this point ke 
dwells at considerable length, both in the preliminary remarks 
and in the observations which he makes during histravels. He 
shews that the most random conjectures have been formed in 
order to account for their present situation ; and he appre- 
hends that every fact respecting them tends to prove that they 
were not conveyed from any distance, but ¢ that, at the birth 
of the continents, these masses were in some places where we at 
present see them.’ We think, however, that in this instance, as 
is so often the case in geology, the author has been much more 
successful in overthrowing the opinions of his adversaries than 
in establishing his own. He has, as we conceive, satisfactorily 
proved that these blocks could not have migrated from any dis- 
tance, yet they must have been brought inio the present situ- 
ation by some powerful cause ; and the one assigned is that of 
explosion from the bowels of the earth. ‘These explosions 
are not supposed to have been produced by fire, because 
nothing in the appearance of the substances indicates the 
operation of this agent, but by the re-action of expansible fluids 
mechanically compressed: the great revolutions, which the 
surface of the earth has experienced, being, according to the 
author, chiefly owing to the subsidence of parts of its surface 
into large internal cavities filled with expansible fluids. 


‘ Now let us represent to ourselves the enormous compression ex- 
ercised on these fluids, by the subsidence of masses so vast, that the 
changes of their Jewel prepared for the future continents the plains, 
the valleys and dales among the eminences, and the basins of lakes; 
and we shall perceive that Ba fluids must, in the intervals of the 
large masses, through which they were compelled to escape, have 
possessed an impulsive power, fully capable of driving before them 


those fragments of the strata which we see on the surface ; though 


the size of many of them be such, that no exterior force could move 
them, without the assistance of machines like those employed by 
Count Carsuri for the block at St.Petersburg.’ 


Our readers must judge of the plausibility of this sup- 

position. 
Another circumstance which M. De Luc regards as very im- 
portant, both to the confirmation of his own hypothesis and 
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more generally to the establishment of a correct view of geo- 
logical phenomena, is that the sea has never altered its pre- 
sent level. This opinion ‘he endeavours to confirm by nu- 
merous observations, made in the course of his travels along 
the shores of the Baltic and the German Ocean: but we have 
dwelt so long on his preliminary observations, that we must 
hasten to take some notice of the narrative part. 

Commencing his route at Berlin, the author proceeded through 
Brandenburg and Mecklenburg to Rostock; hence he went along 
the coast of the Baltic toWismar, Lubeck, Kiel, and Schleswig; 
from Schleswig he crossed the peninsula of Jutland and Husum ; 
and after having examined this neighbourhood, he embarked 
for England. The objects, which occupied him during his 
journey, were principally those to which reference is made 
in the preliminary observations; the scattered blocks of gra- 


nite, the partial filling up of valleys by the depositions of 


rivers, the still more considerable depositions which have been 
formed at the mouths of rivers and along the flat shores of the 
sea, the breaking down of steep cliffs, and the accumulation 
of a barrier at their feet, by which this operation is limited. 
He paid particular attention to the situation of lakes, in order 
to substantiate his opinion that they could not have been 
created by the excavation of streams ; and he made many ob- 
servations which tend to prove that all the streams which run 
into the Baltic, as well as the Baltic itself, have never mate- 
tially altered their present level. In the vicinity of Strelitz, 
and in many other parts of Mecklenburg, are collections of 
peat-moss ; and this circumstance led the author to make some 
remarks on the natural history of that substance, on its form- 
ation, and on the essential difference between peat and marsh. 
Almost all the lakes with which that country abounds are 
bordered with peat, and are gradually diminishing by its en- 
croachments ; in all.cases it is easy to perceive the original 
border of the lake, and to ascertain the quantity of the 
encroachment. By observing the growth of the peat in all 
its different stages, the author has been enabled to give what 
appears to be_a very satisfactory account of the process. 
Where the declivity of the bank is small, and the stream is slow, 
a belt of reeds first makes its appearance along the edge, rais- 
ing their stalks above the surface of the water. These stalks serve 
to collect a portion of the sediment which the water contains, 
and thus to form a suitable bed for the growth of other 
aquatic plants ; which again, in their turn, increase the quantity 
of matter, and add to the solidity of the stratum. In common 
situations, however, this process goes on very slowly, because 


in each successive season the vegetables are decomposed, and 
Fil . leave 
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leave behind them scarcely any solid residuum. Here we are 
led to the essential distinction between marshes and mosses : 


¢ Reeds have the same effect in the extension of marsh lands, on 
the borders of other lakes, and of some rivers ; but they differ there 
in one respect from these which I am now describing, by cone 
tinuing to grow over the whole breadth of such lands, till the soil is 
at last raised above the level of the water ; because the other aquatic 
plants, which grow among them in summer, undergo an entire de- 
composition, and leave nothing remaining but a kind of mire. Now 
the essential distinction between peat-mosses and marshes consists in 
this: that, in the latter, the decaying vegetables proceed to the 
putrid decomposition, which extends to their constituent molecules, 
that is to say, those that constitute the wegetable substance ; and 


' their residuum possesses no longer the combustible faculty : whereas, 


in peat-mosses, the decomposition of vegetables goes no farther than 
to reduce them into those molecules ; and thus a residuum, in this 
case, retains combustibility. And hence results another difference 
between marshes and peat-mosses : the neighbourhood of the former 
is unhealthy, because of the miasmata produced by the putrid de~ 
composition ; that of the peat-mosses is in no respect injurious to 
health, because the constituent molecules do not undergo that decom- 
position.’ 

The difference between marshes and peat-mosses, as to the 
state of the vegetable matter in them, the author attributes to 
the water of peat-mosses ; which, by some cause that remains 
yet to be determined, acquires an antiseptic quality. This 
opinion is confessedly conjectura], but is plausible, and deserves 
farther investigation. : 

A minute account is given of the gradual progress by which 
this peat becomes converted into meadow-land; and from 
noticing it in all the different stages of the change, the con- 
clusion appears to be fairly deduced that the waters of these 
lakes, in all cases, retain the same level which they originally 
possessed. Every observation tends to the same conclusion re- 
Specting the Baltic, that it maintains the same level now 
which it observed when the continents were formed. The 
chief argument, from which this conclusion is deduced, de- 
pends on the fact that the addition of peat in the one instance, 
and of new land in the other, is exactly on the same horizontal 
level with the line of original land. If the addition had de- 
pended on the subsidence of the waters, or even if they had 
been subsiding when the addition was made, it would neces- 
sarily have presented a sloping surface. 

We cannot attempt to follow the author through his route, 
nor indeed to give an account of the different parts of it, but 
shall only remark that, after having examined the coast of 
the Baltic, and particularly noticed the operations which are 
going on at the mouths ot rivers and in gulphs, he considers 
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all his former geological positions and opinions as substantiated, 
The account with which the work concludes, of the coast of 
the German Ocean, is very interesting: but it is too long for 
quotation ; and indeed we hope that our philosophical veaders 
will be induced, from the remarks which we have made, to 
refer to the volume itself. We may observe concerning it that 
it possesses M. De Luc’s characteristic qualities, both favourable 
and unfavourable ; it is prolix, and sometimes tedious, but it 
bears the marks of accuracy and ‘fidelity; and although the 
truths which it contains may be occasionally buried rather deep, 
yet they are worth the trouble of digging up and bringing ta 
the surface. | 


Bos. 
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Arr. VII. Poems by William Robert Spencer. 


8vo. 10s. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. .1811. 


# kin author of this well-printed volume has more than once 
been introduced to our readers, and is known to rank 
among that class of poetical persons who have never been 
highly favoured by stern criticism. The “ mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease” has indeed of late years (like other mobs) 
become so importunate, as to threaten an alarming rivalry to 
the regular body of writers who are not fortunate enough to be 
either easy or genteel. Hence the jaundiced eye with which 
the real author regards the red Morocco binding of the pre- 
sumptuous “ Littérateur ;” we say, the binding, for into the 
book itself he cannot condescend to logk, at least not beyond the 
frontispiece. — Into Mr. Spencer’s volume, however, he may 
dip farther, and will find sufficient to give him pleasure or pain, 
in proportion to his own candour. It consists chiefly of * Vers 
de Société,” calculated to prove very delightful to a large cirele of 
fashionable acquaintance, and pleasing to a limited number of 
vulgar purchasers. ‘These last, indeed, may be rude enough 
to expect something more for their specie during the present 
scarcity of change, than lines to ‘ Young Poets and Poetesses,’ 
‘ Epitaphs upon Years,’ Poems ‘ to my Grammatical Niece,’ 
‘Epistle from Sister Dolly in Cascadia to Sister Tanny in 
Snowdonia,’ &c.: but we doubt not that a long list of persons 
of quality, wit, and honour, “ in town and country,” who 
are here addressed, will be highly pleased with themselves and 
with the poet who has shewn them off in a very handsome vo- 
Jume : as will doubtless the ‘ Butterfly at the end of Winter,’ 
provided that he is fortunate enough to survive the present in- 
clemencies., We are, however, by no means convinced that 
the Bellman will relish Mr. S.’s usurpation of a ¢ pa 
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Carol ;’ which looks so very like his own, that we advise him 
immediately to put in his claim, and it will be universally 
allowed. 

With the exception of these and similar productions, the 
volume contains poems eminently beautiful; some which 
have been already published, and others that are well worthy 
of present publication. Of ‘ Leonora,’ with which it opens, 
we made our report many years ago: (in Vol. xx. N.5. p. 4§1.) 
but our readers, perhaps, will not be sorry to see another short 
extract. We presume that they are well acquainted with the 
story, and therefore select one of the central passages : 


¢ See, where fresh blood-gouts mat the green, 
Yon wheel its reeking points advance ; 
There, by the moon’s wan light half scen, 
Grim ghosts of tombless murderers dance, 
«‘ Come, spectres of the guilty dead, 
With us your goblin merris ply, 
Come all in festive dance to tread, 
Ere on the bridal couch we lie.’’ 


‘ Forward th’ obedient phantoms push, 
Their trackless footsteps rustle near, 
In sound like autumn winds that rush 
Through withering oak or beech-wood scre. 
With hghtning’s force the courser flies, 
Earth shakes his thund’ring hoofs beneath, 
Dust, stones, and sparks, in whirlwind rise, 
And horse and horseman heave for breath. 


‘ Swift roll the moon-light scenes away, 
Hills chasing hills successive fly ; 
F’en stars that pave th’ eternal way, 
Seem shooting to a backward sky. 
‘‘ Fear’st thou, my love? the moon shines clear 5 
Hurrah! how swiftly speed the dead ! 
The dead does Leonora fear? 
Oh God! oh leave, oh leave the dead !’’ ? 


Such a specimen of “the Terrible” will place the merit of 
the poem in a proper point of view: but we do not think that 
some of the alterations in this copy of Leonora are altogether 
so judicious as Mr. §.’s well-known taste had led us to expect. 
‘ Reviving Friendship’ (p. 5.) is perhaps less expressive than 
** Relenting,” as it once stood; and the phrase ¢ ten thousand 


furlowed heroes’ (ibid.) throws a new light on the heroic cha- 


racter. It is extremely proper that heroes should have ¢ fur- 
lows,’ since school-boys have holidays, and lawyers have long 
vacations: but we very much question whether young gentle- 
men of the scholastic, legal, or heroic calling, would be flat- 
tered by any epithet derived from the relaxation of their re- 
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spectable pursuits. We should feel some hesitation in telling 
an interesting youth, of any given battalion from Portugal, 
that he was a ‘furlowed hero,’ lest he should prove to us that 
his * furlow’ had by no means impaired his ¢ heroism.’ 
The old epithet, * war-worn,” was more adapted to heroism 
and to poetry; and, if we mistake not, it has very recently 
been superseded by an epithet which precludes “ otium cum 
dignitate” from the soldier, without imparting either ease or 
dignity to the verse. Why is “ horse and horsemen pant for 
breath” changed to ‘ heave for breath,’ unless for the alliteration 
of the too tempting aspirate? ‘* Heaving’ is appropriate enough 
to coals and to sighs, but panting delongs to successful lovers and 
spirited horses; and why should Mr. S.’s horse and horseman 
not have panted as heretofore ? 

The next poem in arrangement as well as in merit is the 
“ Year of Sorrow ;” to which we offered a tribute of praise in 
our 45th Vol. N.S. p. 288.—We are sorry to observe that the 
compliment paid to Mr.Wedgewood by a “ late traveller,” (see 
note, p. 50.) viz. that ‘“* an Englishman in journeying from 
Calais to Ispahan may have his dinner served every day on 
Wedgewoods ware,’ is no longer a matter of fact. It has 
lately been the good or evil fortune of one of our travelling 
department to pass near to Calais, and to have journeyed 
through divers Paynim lands to no very remote distance 
from Ispahan; and neither in the palace of the Pacha nor 
in the caravansera of the traveller, nor in the hut of the 
peasant, was he so favoured as to masticate his pilaff from 
that fashionable service. Such is, in this and numerous 
other instances, the altered state of the continent and of 
Europe, since the annotation of the “ late traveller ;” and on 
the authority of a /ater, we must report that the ware has been 
. all broken since the former passed that way. We wish that 
we could efficiently exhort Mr. Wedgewood to send out a fresh 
supply, on all the turnpike roads by the route of Bagdad, for 
the convenience of the * latest travellers.” 

Passing over the ‘Chorus from Euripides,’ which might as 
well have slept in quiet with the rest of the author’s school- 
exercises, we come to ‘ the Visionary,’ which we gladly ex- 
tract as a very elegant specimen of the lighter poems: 


¢ When midnight o’er the moonless skies 
Her pall of transient death has spread, 
When mortals sleep, when spectres rise, 


And nought is wakeful but the dead ! 


‘ No bloodless shape my way pursues, 
No sheeted ghost my couch annoys, 
Visions more sad my fancy views, 


Visions of long departed joys! ‘ The 
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Spencer’s Poems. 


‘ The shade of youthful hope is there, 
That linger’d long, and latest died ; 
Ambition all dissolved to air, 

With phantom honours at her side. 


¢ What empty shadows glimmer nigh ! 
They once were friendship, truth, and love ! 
Oh, die to thought, to mem’ry die, 
Since lifeless to my heart ye prove !’ 


We cannot forbear adding the beautiful stanzas in pages 
166, 167: : 


‘ To the Lady Anne HamitTon. 
‘ Too late I staid, forgive the crime, 


Unheeded flew the hours ; 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 
That only treads on flow’rs! 


¢ What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of his glass, 
When all its sands are di’mond sparks, 
That dazzle as they pass? 


‘Ah! who to sober measurement 
Time’s happy swiftness brings, 
When birds of Paradise have lent 


Their plumage for his wings ?” 


The far greater part of the volume, however, contains pieces 
which can be little gratifying to the public : — some are pretty; 
and all are besprinkled with ¢ gems,’ and ¢ roses,’ and ¢ birds,’ 
and ¢ diamonds,’ and such like cheap poetical adornments, as are 
always to be obtained at no great expence of thought or of 
metre.—It is happy for the author that these dijoux are presented 
to persons of high degree ; Countesses, foreign and domestic ; 
© Maids of Honour to Louisa Landgravine of Hesse D’Arm- 
stadt ;? Lady Blank, and Lady Asterisk, besides » and 
, and others anonymous ; who are exactly the kind of 
people to be best pleased with these sparkling, shining, fashion- 
able trifles. We will solace our readers with three stanzas of 
the soberest of these odes : 








‘ Addressed to Lady Susan Fincastle, now Countess of 
Dunmore.” 


‘ What ails you, Fancy? your’e become 
Colder than Truth, than Reason duller! 
Your wings are worn, your chirping’s dumb, 
And ev’ry plume has lost its colour. 


‘ You droop like geese, whose cacklings cease 
When dire St. Michael they remember, 
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Or like some dird who just has heard 
That Fin’s preparing for September ? 


‘ Can you refuse your sweetest spell 
When I for Susan’s praise invoke you ? 
What, sulkier still? you pout and swell 
As if that lovely name would choke you.’ 


‘We are to suppose that ‘Fin preparing for September’ is the 
Lady with whose ‘lovely name’ Fancy runs some risk of bein 
* choked ;’ and, really, if Ailing partridges formed a part of her 
Ladyship’s accomplishments, both ¢ Fancy’ and Feeling were 
in danger of a quinsey. Indeed, the whole of these stanzas 
are couched in that most exquisite irony, in which Mr. S. has 
more than once succeeded. — All the songs to ¢ persons of qua- 
lity’ seem to be written on that purest model, “the song by a 
person of quality ;” whose stanzas have not been fabricated in 
vain, ‘This sedulous imitation extends even to the praise of 
things inanimate : 

€ When an Eden zephyr hovers 
O’era slumb’ring cherub’s lyre, 
Or when sighs of seraph lovers 
Breathe upon th’ unfinger’d wire.’ 


If namby-pamby still leads to distinction, Mr.S., like Am- 
brose Phillips, will be “ preferred for wit.” 


¢ Heav’n must hear—a bloom more tender 
Seems to tint the wreath of May, 
Lovelier beams the noon-day splendour, 
Brighter dew-drops gem the spray ! 


¢ Is the breath of angels moving 
O’er each flow’ret’s heighten’d hue ? 
Are their smiles the day improving, 
Have their tears enrich’d the dew ?” 


Here we have ‘angels’ tears,’ and ¢ breath,’ and ¢ smiles,’ and 
¢ Eden zephyrs,’ ¢ sighs of seraph lovers,’ and ¢ lyres of slum- 
bering cherubs,’ dancing away to ‘ the Pedal Harp !? — How 
strange it is that Thomson, in his stanzas on the Aolian lyre, 
(see the Castle of Indolence) never dreamed of such things, but 
left all these prettinesses to the last of the Cruscanti! ' 

One of the best pieces in the volume is an ¢ Epistle to 
T. Moore, Esq.,’ which, though disfigured with ¢ Fiends on sul- 
phur nurst,’ and ‘Hell's chillest Winter,’ (“ poor 'Tom’s a’-cold!”) 
and some other vagaries of the same sort, forms a pleasant spe- 
cimen of poetical friendship.—We give the last ten lines : 


¢ The triflers think your varied powers 
Made only for life’s gala bow’rs, - 
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‘T'o smooth Reflection’s mentor-frown, 

Or pillow joy on softer down,— 

Fools !—-yon blest orb not only glows 

To chase the cloud, or paint the rose ; 

These are the pastimes of his might, 

Earth’s torpid bosom drinks his light ; 

Find there his wondrous pow’r’s true measure, 
Death turn’d to life, and dross to treasure !’ 


We have now arrived at Mr, Spencer’s French and Italian 
poesy ; the former of which is written sometimes in new and 
sometimes in old French, and, occasionally, in a kind of 
tongue neither old nor new. We offer q sample of the twa 
former: 


¢ & QU’EST CE QUE C’EST QUE LE GENIE ?”’ 


§ Brillant est cet esprit privé de sentiment ; 
Mais ce n'est qu’un soleil trop vif et trop constant, 
Tendre est ce sentiment qu’aucun esprit n’anime, 
Mais ce n’est qu’un jour doux, que trop de pluie abime ! 
Quand un brillant esprit de ses rares couleurs, 
Orne du sentiment les aimables douleurs, 
Un Phenoméne en nait, le plus beau de la vie! 
C’est alors que les ris en se mélant aux pleurs, 
Font cet Ins de ’ame, appellé le Genie ’?— 





‘ C’y gist un povre menestrel, 
Occis rast maint ennuict cruel— 
Ne plains pas trop sq destinte— 


Nest icy que son corps mortel ; 
Son ame est toujours a Gillwell, 
Et n'est ce pas la P Elysée ?? 

We think that Mr. Spencer’s Italian rhymes are better finished 
than his French; and indeed the facility of composing in that 
most poetical of all languages must be obvious: but, as a com- 
poser in Italian, he and all other Englishmen are much inferior 
to Mr. Mathias. — It is very perceptible in many of Mr. S.’s 
smaller pieces that he has suffered his English versification to 
be vitiated with Italian comcefti; and we should have been 
better pleased with his compositions in a foreign language, had 
they not induced him to corrupt his mother-tongue. Still we 
would by no means utterly proscribe these excursions into other 
languages ; though they remind us occasionally of that aspiring 
Frenchman who placed in his grounds the following inscription 
in honour of Shenstone and the Leasowes : 

«¢ See this stone 
For William Shenstone-— 
Who planted groves rural, 
And wrote verse natural !”? 
The 
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The above lines were displayed by the worthy proprietor, in 
the pride of his heart, to all English travellers, as a tribute of 
respect for the resemblance of his paternal chateau to the 
Leasowes, and a striking coincidence between Shenstone’s versi- 
fication and his own. — We do not mean to insinuate that Mr. 
Spencer’s French verses (¢ C’y gist un povre menestrel, with 
an Urn inscribed W.R.S. at the top,) are precise/y a return in 
kind for the quatrain above quoted : but we place it as a beacon 
to all young gentlemen of poetical propensities on the French 
Parnassus. Few would proceed better on the Gallic Pegasus, 
than the Anglo-troubadour on ours. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Spencer, without being blind 
to his errors or insensible to his merits. As a poet, he may be 
placed rather below Mr. Moore and somewhat above Lord 
Strangford ; and if his volume meet with half their number of 
purchasers, he will have no reason to complain either of our 
judgment or of his own success. 





Art. VIII. Poems and Letters, by the late William Isaac Roberts, 
of Bristol, deceased. With some Account of his Life. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 


T appears from this publication not only that the writer of 
the poems which it contains is deceased, but that, on the 
eve of_his dissolution, he bequeathed them as a legacy to his 
sister, with all the profit that might accrue from their sale. 
Criticism would be half disarmed by such an appeal, even were 
the production possessed of merit that was much inferior to the 
claims of the present compositions : but these verses are in 
many instances above mediocrity ; and throughout the volume a 
tone of good and genuine feeling prevails, which we are truly 
pleased to find exemplified in the author’s short but praise- 
worthy life. ' 

W. J. Roberts was born at Bristol, in the year 1786; and 
being designed by his parents for trade, he was accordingly 
educated at a respectable academy in that city. His progress 
at schcol was marked by successful emulation, and by no means 
confined to commercial attainments. In drawing, and in poetry, 
he displayed an early taste; his passion for the latter accom- 
plishment having been excited (as we well know it has often 
been in other instances) by ‘the tale of Troy divine,” told in 
the matchless numbers of that Englishman who, throughout 
the worid, may vindicate his title of «the first of Translators.” 
The young aspirant to poetical honours, however, was destined 
to the humble drudgery of a clerk in a banking-house; and, 
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entering into the employment of Messrs. Worrall and Co. 
(notwithstanding his reluctance to engage in such an occupa- 
tion) he discharged the duties of his station in the most 
honourable manner. During this period, he became acquainted 
with the late Mr. Fox of Bristol, a gentleman of considerable 
learning, especially in oriental studies. From the society of 
this scholar, Roberts derived much benefit: he was stimulated 
to increase his acquaintance with the Latin language: he 
declared, about this time, his intention of mastering the Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabic ; and he had already made some progress 
in the acquisition of the Persian.—Nevertheless, by far the most 
estimable qualities of this young author’s character were the 
uniform diligence of his attention to an irksome business, the 
sincerity and warmth of his attachment to his friends, and the 
dutiful affection which he so strongly evinced for ali the in- 
mates of his native home, One instance (which is enough to 
establish the justice of this last topic of commendation, ) ¢ may 
be recorded,’ says his editor, ‘ of the disinterestedness and afe 
fection of his conduct. He had been invited to join a friend 
who was then on an excursion to Oxford ; and had obtained a 
week’s leave of absence for that purpose. Oxford was perhaps 
the place that above all others he would have preferred visiting, 
and he had written to his friend to fix the day of his meeting 
him: but this letter was followed by another, in which he 
lamented that an unforeseen occurrence had prevented his 
journey. A disappointment so unexpected drew from his 
friend a request for an explanation. Roberts replied,—* To you 
I may confide my reason. ‘The sum I had set aside for the ex- 
pences of my journey is wanted at home.”’ ‘i’his estimable 
young man died of a consumption, in December 1806, in the 
twenty-first year of his age. He was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Michael, Bristol; where a modest and well-deserved 
inscription is engraved on the tomb which has been erected to 
his memory. 

Having discharged our pleasing duty of commendation, and 
recorded the promising merits of the deceased poet, we must, 
however reluctantly, bestow that portion of censure on his editor, 
which he too manifestly requires. On the subject of publica- 
tion, Roberts had expresséd himself very difhdently; and in- 
deed he seemed especially anxious to destroy the earlier and 
more imperfect monuments of his genius. In executing the 
will of his friend, therefore, his editor should have been very 
cautious not to admit any pieces into the collection, which (ac- 
cording to his own testimony — see the Advertisement, page 
31.) the author, had he lived, would have revised or omitted.’ 


This, at least, the editor states as probable; and he adds, — 
, an 
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hand of friendship may surely-be excused, if it has unwarily 
twined a few weeds with the blossoms which compose this 
funeral wreath.’—-We know not what to say to this: — it de- 
precates censure, but it deserves it ;-— and when we are ens 
abled to judge, from many passages in the poetical and prose 
compositions of the author, that his knowlege and his. taste 
were increasing with his years, we cannot think that any of his 
feeble efforts should have been inserted in a volume which has 
not made its appearance till six years after his death ; that is, at 
a period when every opportunity for exercising the coolest 
judgment must have been aflorded to his editor. We think, 


- however, that we have discovered sufficient cause for this re- 


prehensible indiscretion, in the bad taste of that gentleman, or 
lady ; the composition of whose preface augurs ill indeed for 
the judicious performance of his or her editorial undertakings, 
‘In a life that extended’ (says this personage, in the second para- 
graph of the preface,) ‘ only to the brief period of twenty 
years, and which in its course was neither disturbed by the aber- 
rations, nor distinguished by the excentricities that too often obscure 
the lustre of genius, little scope is afforded to the biographical 
narrator.’—Again—* The hurry of employment—+he menotony of 
the ledger — and the cold calculation of interest, are in general 
proved by the young enthusiast to be “the leaven that lea- 
veneth the whole lump.” page 10. Some common-place senti- 
ments are introduced in the preface from a sort of exordium 
which Roberts prefixed to his will ; in which his poems are 
intitled, § a few sparks struck from the flint of sorrow.’ This 
should have been omitted. So should the following passages 
from the poems;— passages on which we animadvert, solely 
with the view of deterring future editors of posthumous volumes 
from entering on their task with such an insuflicient degree of 
carefulness ; and actuated by any thing but an intention of de- 
preciating the abilities of a very promising youth, or of check- 
ing the circulation of his interesting literary remains. What 
judicious friend of the deceased, however, we say, would have 
suffered the subjoined specimens of immature taste to appear 
in print ? 
* Uf feeling ever nursed with dews, 
The rose of passion in thy soul: p.1. 


Some classical adviser should have been consulted, that such 
a line as 


‘ Where wild Octa’s rugged brow’ 


might not have disgraced the verses which bear the name of 

‘ Bociyiss' as their title. (p.3.) In page 4. we read the fol- 

lowing furious bombast : iiss 
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¢ While bands of spectres sweeping through the gloom, 
Glare round thy couch, and frowning stamp thy doom !’ 


Whether with the fiat of fate, or the foot of the phantoms, 
the said doom is stamped, we are left to conjecture. 


¢ When Fancy with a sun-beam drew 
Serena’s from in Hayley’s mind’—page 6. 
we confess that our temper submitted to a triumph over it, in 
spite of the sweetness of that of the heroine ; and when in page 
7. (in an Ode to Sensibility,) we read the following address te 
Sterne, 
¢ By him who own’d thy strongest pow’r, 
Who nightly sought thy hallow’d bow’r, 
Before thy shrine to fall ; 


Who bade Lefevre’s sorrows flow, 
And wept Maria’s madd’ning woe, 


By Yorick’s name I call !’ 


we thought of « the Fille de Chambre’s ——~”, and we smiled. 
—We must, however, here do the author the justice to say that’ 
one of the strongest instances of his growing judgment was 
manifested on this very subject ; for in his letters, page 187. 
he thus writes, indignantly and properly enough, on the hack- 
neyed theme of ¢ sensibility ;;>—* Bowles has more readers than 
Milton ; and the sickly whine which fashion has learnt from 
Sterne and his school, supplies the place of solid and weighty 
excellence. I love the force of pathos, and I acknowlegé its 
merit ; but I like not a languid feeling : let benevolence be 
courted instead of sentiment; and all that is great, noble, and 
generous, be the stamina of poetry.’ 

In page g. we do not like ‘ woe stabbing a breast ;’ and 
‘ Catallus’ in page 12. should have been corrected in a list of 
errata that might have been numerous, but which does not 
exist 3 or indeed the translation itself of Catullus might have 
been emitted, without any prejudice to the volume. ‘The ve 
measure condemns it. The elegiac lamentation of the Roman, 


“ Multas per gntes, et multa per equora vectus,” &c. &c. 
is poorly represented by 
‘ O’er many a wild, o’er many a wave.’ 


‘ The tyrt@an song, page 244. with a little ¢, and a 
wrong accent to ‘tyrtéan,’ and ¢ Idalia’s favoured isle, p.1 3.5 
are sad specimens of confusion, or rather of imperfect in- 
formation. Ida/ivm was a town, and promontory, in the island 
of Cyprus, near to which stood a grove sacred to Venus. 
The ¢ Isle of Idalia’ is contiguous, we suppoge, to Atalantisy, 
T4 or 
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or lies off the coast of Utopia.—* Norbengian’s plains,’ page 17. 
(or, as we read in the notes, the desert of Neubengian,) we are 
told is a £ province of Persia.’ Messrs. Adams, Pinkerton, and 
Co. are inexcusable for omitting this province. — * To gilda 
stigma,’ page 1g., is absurd.—‘ Guilt’s enphrenzied throbs,’ ibid. 
is inflated and ungrammatical. ‘To heaven again return I'd 
never, page 29., is vulgar; and the lines‘ to the Screech Owl,’ 
page 55., should have been omitted: they are an aukward at- 
tempt at hymour.— We waive any farther censures on the 
poems : but of the letters we have to observe that they contain 
several objectionable passages, which their editor ought to have 
suppressed. ‘The frequent allusion to a defence of the doctrine 
and character of Mohammed, which the author had attempted 
in argument with one of his correspondents, (although he 
earnestly deprecates any idea of comparing Mohammedanism 
with Christianity,) was injudiciously inserted, as the de- 
fence itself does not appear.—Indeed, we find various allusions 
to subjects, names, and places, which are perfectly unintelli- 
gible to any reader out of the small circle of the author’s ac- 
quaintance. — We cannot admire zhe taste of any admirer of 
Fuseli’s paintings, sublime as the genius of that school must be 
allowed to be: to whose founder we may perhaps apply the 
noblest eulogy that ever was bestowed on a poet, whatever may 
be thought of the painter who deserves it either by the extra- 
vagance or the rapidity of his compositions : 


“ Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil’d after him in vain.”’ 


We must again reprobate the young author’s deficiency in 
judgment, for eternally recurring to the cant-phraseology of the 
© buds and blossoms of Parnassus, &c.3 and we do not perceive 
the full beauty of the metaphor or figure in page 210., where 
Pitt is represented as ‘placing his foot upon the heart of his country, 
insensible to her agony, while his eye was fixed upon the star of 
Glory’!!! —< To luxuriate in the echo of an Anacreontic strain, 
page 218., is equally beyond our narrow comprehension \*‘ 4 
stamina of principle,’ page 201., surprized us, after the proper 
use of the Latin term in another passage ; and the deep feeling 
of the subjoined rhapsody lies below the reach of our penetra- 
tion: ‘I never experience poetic vigour during summer. I¢ és 
the red moon of Autumn, when she looks dim from her cloud of 
storms, that awakens in my soul the visions of poetic fancy” This 
is aos I according to our humble conception ; and al- 
though the duthor enters the lists with Johnson, and endeavours 
to shew that genius has its periodical ebbings and flowings, we 
venture to take part against Mr. Roberts, and to declare our 
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opinion that the ‘ mens sana in corpore sano” is all that is want- 
ing for exertion at any season of the year.—The quotation from 
Crashaw, p. 214. is (we zhink) most ludicrously passed over 
without ridicule : — nay, it is recommended to the notice of a 
friend 1— 
* On the infant Martyrs. 
«© To see both blended in one flood, 
The mether’s milk, the children’s blood, 
Makes me doubt if heav’n will gather 
Roses hence or lilies rather.’ Crashaw. 
Mr. Roberts, indeed, seems altogether too fond of our old 
writers, good, bad, and indifferent: but this is a subject to 
which we shall have better opportunities of recurring. 
With the above exceptions, we have met with much to ap- 
rove in these letters. ‘The writer was evidently advancing 
daily in knowlege ; and his warmth of heart and rectitude of 
disposition are manifest in every page. An admirable letter to 
his sister occurs, which was written in a blank leaf of Hannah 
More’s * Strictures on Female Education :” but we rather chuse 
to select a favourable specimenfrom his poems. The last stanza 
of the quotation betrays a close imitation of Collins : — but, on 
the whole, the verses do credit to the taste and feeling of the 
writer : 





© Elegy written at Clifton. 


‘ The moon-beam glimmers on the hill, 
Slow rising o’er it’s gloomy breast ; 

And all the shadowy scene is still,— 

All but the sufferer, sinks to rest, 


«Oh! let not mirth disturb the hour, 
That’s sacred to the silent tear ; 
But let some wand’ring minstrel pour, 

The strain that sorrow loves to hear. 


* For now tho’ thoughtless Joy may sleep, 
I hear the lonely mourner’s tread ; 
And many a mother wakes to weep, 


Her only hope and comfort fled ! 


‘ For here full many a child of Love, 
In pride of Beauty’s bloom has died ; 
And here the spirits of the grove, 
O’er many a kindred form have sigh’d. 


* Emma, these wild-wood rocks among, 
Caught the low summons of the tomb ; 
She saw it’s angel glide along, 
And heard him whisper—*“ Emma, come !”’ 


* Here would she roam at close of day, 
To view the sun’s departing light ; 
And as.she watch’d the sinking ray, 
Would bless the visionary sight. 
Rey. Jan. 1811. F ‘Yer 








Chandler’s Life of Bp. Wayzuflete. 


‘ Yet her mild eye would often speak, 
That o’er her hung the funeral wreath ; 
And every smile that flush’d her cheek, 
Proclaim’d the hidden power.of Death! 


‘ Where rests thy head, thou loveliest maid! 
Long shall the murmuring willow wave 3 
And fairy harps beneath it’s shade, 
Shall tune the dirge that charms the grave ty 

































A spirited sketch of a poem on the plan suggested by 
? / Gibbongin his Decline and Fall, (Vol. i. p. 391.) appears at 
p> 100. ; 

We can only add that a numerous list of subscribers is pre- 
fixed to the volume; and that we heartily wish it all the suc- 
cess which it deserves from the public. 

: Hod. 


Anr. 1X. The Life of William Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, 
Lord High Chancellor of England in the Reign of Henry VI., 
and Founder of Magdalen College, Oxford. Collected from Re- 
cords, Registers, Manuscripts, and other authentic Evidences. 
By Richard Chandler, D.D. Formerly Fellow of that College. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 450. and Five [lates. 18s. Boards. White 
and Cochrane. 1811. 


‘ 





b Kin history of English culture still awaits the hand of an 

accomplished and philosophic antiquary. It does not ap- 
pear that our Roman conquerors were at all sollicitous to dif- 
fuse the knowlege of letters. ‘They imported such administrative 
ckill as was deemed requisite, and left it to the barbarians 
to seck on the continent that instruction which they might 
discover to be profitable. ‘The Druids had schcols in the south- 
west of England: but the Gothic population of the castern 
coast owed its first tuition to the Christian missionaries. Hence 
the history of our schools and colleges is become a department 
of the ecclesiastical annalist. 

Among the most praise-worthy attempts of our Catholic an- 
cestors to prepare the ascent of the country from barbarism. to 
refinement, may be numbered the endowments, so frequent 
among their prelates, of places of education. Indeed, the 
earher monasteries may all be considered as colleges, since a 
vow of celibacy fozned no part of the obligation of their inmates | 
before the end cf the seventh century *. . Unhappily, it is less 
the facility of instruction than the demand for it, which ge- ' 
cures the attention of the people. In peaceful times, when , 
commerce and the arts connected with it are advancing, the 


“35 3a See Eichhorn, Geschichte der Cultur, Vol. ii. p. 193. , 
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young are eager to acquire the rudiments of language. and cal- 
culation, and can always hire masters. In military perio<s, 
when armies consume in a generation the accumulations of a 
century of industry, idleness and ignorance are as regularly 
progressive. Institutions, however, have this advantageous pro- 
perty, that they carry farther the mass of acquirement, than it 
would be extended by the mere social demand ; and that they 
retain and preserve, in unfavourable circumstances, a consi 
derable stock of knowlege. ‘They cheapen, they defend, they 
intensify learning ; and all this is more than an equivalent for 
the injury which may arise from their connection with specific 
creeds, and from their fatiguing adhesion to antiquated preju- 
dices or refuted doctrines. 

The colleges, which have been combined into national uni- 
versities, derive from their superior influence a stronger claim 
to attract the microscopic eye of the antiquary. ‘Those who 
attain eminence scatter along their path a retrospective bright- 
ness; and the darlings of fame, like angels, illuminate out of 
themselves every scene through which they have passed. ‘Their 
phosphorescence is contagious, and gikfs their cradle and 
their,school-room. The aisle becomes hallowed in which peri- 
patetic genius strayed to meditate; and its founder acquires 2 
veneration proportioned to the multiplicity of excellence which 
it has sheltered. 

That Magdalen-college, Oxford, should find among its 
fellows a biographer of the founder, is less a matter of surprize 
than that any college should neglect the performance of so na- 
turaland pious a duty. The Life of William Waynflete now be- 
fore us is the work of the late Dr. Richard Chandler; who, 
shortly before his death, consigned the manuscript for publi- 
cation to the editor, Mr. Charles Lambert. ‘The biography it- 
self had long been completed, and had been circulated among the 
fellows of Magdalen-college for emendatory animadversions, 
additional illustrations, and applicable documents. ‘To Mr. 
Loveday, Mr. Churton, Mr. Blackstone, Dr. Routh, and others, 
literary obligations are acknowleged : but Dr. Wilson’s papers 
are mentioned with a studied slight, (p. xii.) which might al- 
most excite a suspicion of plagiarism that was intended to be 
concealed. Some drawings, some notes, and some extracts 
from manuscript records, were first obtained by the editor, 
which are properly and distinctly inse:ted in the places to which 
they belong. 

In 1602, a Life of Waynflete was printed in quarte by Dr. 
Budden, which attained a second edition in 1681. ‘The de- 
clamatory tone of its style forms a singular contrast with the 
dry minuteness of the antiquarian materials. It is like attgmpt- 
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‘ Yet her mild eye would often speak, 
That o’er her hung the funeral wreath ; 
And every smile that flush’d her cheek, 
Proclaim’d the hidden power.of Death ! 


‘ Where rests thy head, thou loveliest maid! 
Long shall the murmuring willow wave 3 
And fairy harps beneath it’s shade, 
Shall tune the dirge that charms the grave !” 


A spirited sketch of a poem on the plan suggested by 
Gibbongn his Decline and Fall, (Vol. i. p. 391-) appears at 
p> 100. ; 

We can only add that a numerous list of subscribers is pre- 
fixed to the volume; and that we heartily wish it all the suc- 
cess which it deserves from the public. 


sa 


Anr. 1X. The Life of William Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, 
Lord High Chancellor of England mn the Reign of Henry VIL, 
and Founder of Magdalen College, Oxford. Collected from Re- 
cords, Registers, Manuscripts, and other authentic Evidences. 
By Richard Chandler, D.D. Formerly Fellow of that College. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 450. and Five [lates. 18s. Boards. White 
and Cochrane. 1811. 








ace history of English culture still awaits the hand of an 

accomplished and philosophic antiquary. It does not ap- 
pear that our Roman conquerors were at all sollicitous to dif- 
fuse the knowlege of letters. ‘They imported such administrative 
skill as was deemed requisite, and left it to the barbarians 
to seck on the continent that instruction which they might 
discover to be profitable. ‘The Druids had scheols in the south- 
west of England: but the Gothic population of the castern 
coast owed its first tuition to the Christian missionaries. Hence 
the history of our schools and colleges is become a department 
of the ecclesiastical annalist. 

Among the most praise-worthy attempts of our Catholic an- 
cestors to prepare the ascent of the country from barbarism. to 
refinement, may be numbered the endowments, so frequent 
among their prelates, of places of education, Indeed, the 
earher monasteries may all be considered as colleges, since a 
vow of celibacy founed no part of the obligation of their inmates 
before the end cf the seventh century *. Unhappily, it is less 
the facil'ty of instruction than the demand for it, which ge- 
cures the attention of the people. In peaceful times, when 
commerce and the arts connected with it are advancing, the 
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* See Eichhorn, Geschichte der Cultur, Vol. ii. p. 193. 
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voung are eager to acquire the rudiments of language. and cal- 
culation, and can always hire masters. In military periods, 
when armies consume in a generation the accumulations of a 
century of industry, idleness and ignorance are as regularly 
progressive. Institutions, however, have this advantageous pro- 
perty, that they carry farther the mass of acquirement, than it 
would be extended by the mere social demand ; and that they 
retain and preserve, in unfavourable circumstances, a consi 
derable stock of knowlege. ‘They cheapen, they defend, they 
intensify learning; and all this is more than an equivalent for 
the injury which may arise from their connection with specific 
creeds, and from their fatiguing adhesion to antiquated preju- 
dices or refuted doctrines. 

The colleges, which have been combined into national uni- 
versities, derive from their superior influence a stronger claim 
to attract the microscopic eye of the antiquary. ‘Those who 
attain eminence scatter along their path a retrospective bright- 
ness; and the darlings of fame, like angels, illuminate out of 
themselves every scene through which they have passed. ‘Their 
phosphorescence is contagious, and gilds their cradle and 
their,school-room. ‘The aisle becomes hallowed in which peri- 
patetic genius strayed to meditate; and its founder acquires 2 
veneration proportioned to the multiplicity of excellence which 
it has sheltered. 

That Magdalen-college, Oxford, should find among its 
fellows a biographer of the founder, is less a matter of surprize 
than that any college should neglect the performance of so na- 
turaland pious a duty. The Life of William Waynflete now be- 
fore us is the work of the late Dr. Richard Chandler; who, 
shortly before his death, consigned the manuscript for publi- 
cation to the editor, Mr. Charles Lambert. ‘The biography it- 
self had long been completed, and had been circulated among the 
fellows of Magdalen-college for emendatory animadversions, 
additional illustrations, and applicable documents. ‘To Mr, 
Loveday, Mr. Churton, Mr. Blackstone, Dr. Routh, and others, 
literary obligations are acknowleged : but Dr. Wilson’s papers 
are mentioned with a studied slight, (p. xii.) which might al- 
most excite a suspicion of plagiarism that was intended to be 
concealed. Some drawings, some notes, and some extracts 
from manuscript records, were first obtained by the editor, 
which are properly and distinctly inse:ted in the places to which 
they belong. 

In 1602, a Life of Waynflete was printed in quarte by Dr. 
Budden, which sttained a second edition in 1681. The de- 
clamatory tone of its style forms a singular contrast with the 
dry minuteness of the antiquarian materials. It is like attempt- 
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ing to mould a relievo with the sand-grains of an ant-hill.—A 
deficiency of dates, also, was a fault in Budden’s work which 
it was time to supply. More of civil history is requisite now, 
in proportion as we attend less to those times. New sources 
of information were to be explored, since the manuscript re- 
cords of our forefathers have been collected, catalogued, and 
rendered accessible. All this has been done with meritorious 
industry and propriety by Dr. Chandler. 

The first chapter treats of the name of Waynflete’s father. 
Dr. C. decides for two names, Patten, alias Barbour. In our 
judgment, Patten was the father’s name, and his profession was 
that of a barber-surgeon ; which was no mean occupation in 
those times, when the practice of medicine in great part, and 
all the operations of surgery, were intrusted to the barber. If 


it were, however, a mean occupation, so much the more — 


glorious would be the rise of Waynflete. The church has 
the merit of having always served as a link between the 
higher ranks and the lower; of having opened its proudest 
dignities to the humblest origin; of having valued scholastic 
learning as personal nobility ; and of viewing, as with the eye 
of God, all men as originally equal, and only to be eventually 
distinguished by their deeds. Let the present question be 
decided as it may, and whether the name of Waynflete’s 
father was derived from an ornament of the face or of the foot, 
the son, according to the fashion of the age, (p. 11.) dropped 
it on his graduation, and took the name of the parish in which 
he was born. 

Chapter II. Waynflete had the good fortune (it is the term 
which a biographer must assign to occult causes) to please 
Henry Beaufort, the preceptor of Henry VI., and then Bishop 
of Winchester. He consequently gave to Waynflete the gover- 
norship of a leper’s hospital inthe neighbourhood of Winchester, 
which was dedicated to Saint Mary Magdalen. Possibly, Wayn- 
flete’s skill in his father’s profession was his peculiar,recom- 
mendation to this first preferment, which influenced the deno- 
mination of the college that he afterward founded. 

Bekyngton, through his knowlege of the civil law, and 
through the favour of Archbishop Chicheley, was a rising man 
at the court of Henry VI.; and he assisted in carrying upwards 
along with him his friend Waynflete. ‘They had been school- 
fellows at Winchester ; and it was to him that Waynflete owed 
the invitation to become provost of the then new college at 
Eton. ‘This situation had, in the case of Stamberry the first 
provost, led to a bishopric, and was destined again to effect 
this elevation in Waynflete’s favor. On the death of Cardinal 
Beaufort in April, 1447, Waynflete obtained from the king the 
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congé @ élire, or leave to elect, addressed to the chapter of ‘Win- 
chester. ‘The ensuing ceremony is well described : | 


‘ After the mass de Spiritu Sancto had been solemnly performed at. 
the high altar in the church of St. Swythin, and a bell tolled accord- 
ing to custom, the prior, the sub-prior, the archdeacon of Winchester, 
and that of Surry by his proxy, with thirty-seven brethren, all pro- 
fessed monks and in holy orders, except three, who were young, met 
in the chapter-house. ‘The word of God was then propounded, and 
they implored devoutly the divine grace by singing the hymn, “ Vent 
Creator Spiritus.”? A protestation nom the presence or voting of 
any unqualified person was read by the Prior, and the constitution 
general ¢ Quia Dae ba by Dr. Wilton. Immediately when this 
was done, t ey without any debate, on a sudden, with one accord, 
the Holy Ghost, as they firmly believed, inspiring them, directed 
their suffrages to Waynflete, and elected him, as it were, with one. 
voice and one spirit, for their bishop and pastor ; and instantly sing- 
ing Te Deum, and causing the bells to ring merrily, they went in 
procession to the high altar of the church, where Dr. Wilton, by 
their order, published the transaction in the vulgar tongue to a nume- 
rous congregation of the clergy and people. The'Sub-prior and 
another monk were deputed to wait on Waynflete at Eton college 
with the news of his election. From sincere reluctance, or a decent 
compliance with the fashion of the times, he protested often and with 
tears, and could not be prevailed on to undertake the important 
office to which he was called, until they found him, about sun-set, in 
the church of St. Mary ; when he consented, saying, he would no 
longer resist the divine will.’ 


Chapter III. relates the Founding of Magdalen Hall by 
Bishop Waynflete. — Chapter IV. Of Bishop Waynflete until 
his becoming Lord High Chancellor of England.— Chapter V. 
The Founding of Magdalen College. — Chapters VI. and VII. 
Of Bishop Waynflete under Edward the fourth.—Chapter VIII. 
The settling of Magdalen College. — Chapter IX. Of Bishop 
Waynflete under Richard the ‘Third ; and of his building and 
endowing the chapel and school-house at Wayneflete in Lin- 
colnshire. — Chapter X. Of Magdalen College, Oxford. — 
Chapter XI. Death of Waynflete. — Chapters XII., XIII., and 
XIV. Of the chapel erected by Waynflete, of his tomb, of the 
proceedings at Magdalen college. after his death, and of the 
subsequent benefactors to that institution. , | 


We insert the description of Magdalen College; from 
Chapter X. 


‘ Waynflete expended a considerable sum on the embattled wall 
now inclosing the grove, the alterations of the hospital, and the fabric 
of his college ; which:has undergone some changes in a long series of 
years, not to mention the additional buildings, but still exists .a curi- 
ous monument of the age in which it was erected. 
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‘The portal or grand entrance of the quadrangle is decorated 
with the statues of the two founders of the hospital and college, and 
of their patron-saints ; Waynflete kneeling in prayer; King Henry 
the Third ; Mary Magdalen ; and St. John Baptist. ‘These all again 
occur, in small but elegant figures, over the great or western door of 
the chapel ; Waynflete knecling as before, and as he is represented on 
the seals of the hall and college ; with Bishop Wykeham on his right 
hand, (which is remarkable, ) and Mary Magdalen in the middle. On 
each side of the chapel-door, near the cloister, is an angel carved in 
relievo, holding a scroll, with difficult characters painted and gilded, 
ore with the motto of the founder, (ff denoting F) fecit mihi magna 
qui potens est ! the other with a passage from Gen. xxvii. 17. Hic 
est domus Dei et porta celi 3 which was formerly exhibited by an angel 
in like manner near the cutrance of the chapel at New College. In 
the center‘of the arch of the stone-roof by this door is a small figure 
of an aged Bishop in his pontificals, with a cross raised in his’ left 
hand, the fingers of his right disposed according to the usage of the 
Roman eten, in giving the benediction. He is between two ar 
with wmgs, such as may be seen supporting the arms of Waynflete 
in the cloister, by the library, and in various other places. Portraits 
er busts of Kings aad Bishops, now disregarded and without a 
. name, adorn the inside of the chapel and hall, both of which are spa- 
cious and handsome. Grotesque or cmblematical figures, not under- 
stood by Dr. Budden, are disposed round the quadrangle. The 
spouts, roofs, windows and doors, have their carve-work. ‘Toward 
the street is a monk with a cowl; as has been noticed, I think, at 
Lincoln or some other college. Among the armorial bearings are the 
royal, tie rose with a radizted sun or star, the plume of ostrich 
feathers, the portcullis, and those of the see of Winchester and of 
the founder. ‘The initials of his name (W. W.) occur in cypher ; 
and his favourite lihes are frequently introduced. | 

‘ The magnificence as wellas piety of Waynflete was displayed in 
the chapel. ‘I'he windows, after the fashion which had prevailed from 
the time of Henry the Fourth, were adorned with portraits and paint- 
ing on tire giass. It was rich in missals, manuals, martyrologies, an- 
tiphonaries, and books of devotion, some finely ornamented ; in crosses 
gildec or set with precious stones, some inclosing a portion of the 
rcal wood ; in chalices, of which one was given by president Mayew, 
and another by master ‘Thomas Kerver ; and in all sorts of sacred 
utensils, many valuable for the materials and of curious workmanship, 
in copes and sacerdota] vestments, some of ‘damask, velvet and gold 
tissue, of various colours, decorated with pearls, and embroidered, 
some with the arms of Waynflete, some with lilies and other flowers, 
with birds, animals, and devices ; with images representing angels and 
holy persons, the crucifixion, and scriptural stories ; besides canopies, 
curtains, standards, streamers, linen, and a multiplicity of articles 
used by the Romish church in great abundance for the high altar, 
and the ‘aitars in the nave of the chapel, in all six ; and for the 
chapel of the president. ‘Two inventories of these sacred effects are 
extant jane mention is made of obiations before the image of St. 


Mary agdalen, which probably graced the igh altay,’ b 
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Such are the contents of the historical part of this volume ; 
to which a diplomatic appendix of thirty-three several docu- 


ments, various elegant engravings, and a copious index, are’ 


attached. 

This book is written with formal but not with /ucid order. 
The subdivision of the chapters into sections has not precluded 
all confusion of topic; and the events follow, but do not grow 
out of one another. The marvellous micrology of detail sel- 
dom amounts to completeness of information. We sec the 
petty touches of the Dutch painter, enough to indicate years of 
industry, and yet some vacant spaces yawn before the eye. 
The style also wants perspicuity ; not merely because it is full of 
those old words which are the appropriate garb of old things, 
but because disconnected ideas are frequently connected by 
the grammatical construction ; — it betrays a real deficiency of 
distinctness in the thought. ‘The whole manifests, however, the 
patient virtues of the antiquary ; the emmet crawling over the 
grave-stone, and loitering on the lichen as patiently as on the 
legend. 





_ ~~ ——~ 


Arr. X. Mr. Bentham’s Theory of Punishments and Rewards, 
edited in French by M. Dumont. 


(Article continued from the Rev. far D ec. p 36-] 


I" the former part of this article, we requested our readers 
not to regard the volume offered to their attention as light 
reading, and corroborated our notice by a passage from the 
editor’s preface; without sufficiently adverting, perhaps, to 
the different situation of an editor fatigued by his labours, and 
that of a reader who is perusing a complete performance. It was 
not in our contemplation, however, to represent the work be/ore 
US as uninviting or abstruse, since nothing would have been more 
Opposite to the fact and to our own feclings ; for q didactic 
essay with more of interest, which is read with more facility, 
and is comprehended with so litle of effort, has rarely fallen 
into our hands. ‘To be understood, it requires only ordinary 
abilities and ordinary attention. It supposes the reader to be 
ail entire stranger to the subject, and takes nothing on trusts 
every step is made good, and no conclusion is laid down till 
all the grounds of it are rendered clear, It displays, indeed, 
great ingenuity: but all the devices which that ihzenuity sugs 
gested are imparted to the reader, and by the help of them a 
very scientific treatise is perused with almost as much ease asa 
romance or a book of travels. By communicating these dee 
vices, the author has perhaps made a sacrifice of vulgay fanie 
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to the interests of the reader, and the approbation of good 
judges; a consideration which, in the course of the work, is, 
properly noticed by the editor. 

When the circumstances attending this publication are con- 
sidered, it may naturally be supposed that, however excellent 
may be the matter, it must be deficient in manner: but every 
page of the work shews this apprehension to be groundless. 
Yet we see nothing that painfully indicates joint labour; so 
fully is the editor possessed of the thoughts and spirit of the 
author, that all persons would conclude they were his own ; 
and so happy and appropriate are the expressions, that we 
should. suppose them to have sprung up together with the 
ideas. Indeed, so well in the present instance has this novel 
division of labour succeeded, that we should not regret to see 
a similar phenomenon again occur; for it is new, we appre- 
hend, in the literary world, for a consummate performance to 
be produced in the manner in which this has been accom- 
plished, where one person has furnished the matter and another 
the living form. Asa specimen of masterly reasoning, and su- 
perior moral analysis, without reference to the subject of 
which it treats, it claims the careful perusal of the general 
scholar; while it presents higher claims to the attention of 
those who cultivate active benevolence, and who are ambitious 
of conferring benefits on society. We cannot testify in too warm 
terms our gratitude to the editor, for the unspeakable pains 
which he appears to have taken to render the execution of this 
treatise as admirable as the matter, and in which we consider 
him as having completely succeeded. It were indeed strange if 
that work were uninviting, in which the subject is of the. 
highest moment ; in which the benevolent feelings are strongly 
impressed; in which the manner of treating it is as original as 
it is able; in which the method is natural, the style is appro- 
priate, and the arrangement is luminous; in which interesting 
scenes of real life are introduced, and painted in the liveliest 
manner ; and in which the discussion is elucidated by abund- 
ance of rare and curious facts. The work falls as much as 
any that is published within the course of general reading, and 
claims the attentive perusal of every well-meaning and en- 
lightened individual ; combining for such persons, in a high de- 
gree, entertainment with instruction. | 

In entering on the consideration of the various kinds 
of punishments which have prevailed in different ages, and 
among different nations, the author again enumerates the 
several tests by which he purposes that they should be tried. 
These tests are to be reckoned among the devices to which 
we haye just alluded, and whieh as much promote the instruc- 
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tion of the reader as they display the ingenuity of their author. 
‘Their extreme simplicity will not prejudice them in the judg-. 
ment of any intelligent man: but, before he can judge of 
their value, use must be made of them; and his mind must — 
be well possessed of them before he can perceive on what high 
ground they at once place him with regard to the present 
subject. ‘The tests which Mr. B. lays down are, Certainty and 
Equality, Divisibility, or being susceptible of more or less; 
Commensurability with other Punishments, Analogy to the Offence, 
Exemplariness, Remissibility,"or a capacity to receive reparation, 
Tendency to reform, Profit to the injured Party, Simplicity of Deno- 
mination, and Popularity. 

These criteria, it is admitted, are not all equally important, 
and no punishment can unite all the requisites which the 
point out. In regard to great offences, it is stated that we 
should principally look to example and analogy; that, in the 
minor offences, economy and the tendency to reform should ~ 
be consulted ; while in those which affect property, we should ' 
not lose sight of compensation. 

Mr. Bentham considers corporeal punishments under the 
three heads of Simple Afflictive, Complex Afflictive, and Restric- 
tive. Of the first, he observes that they are certain and divi- 
sible, but are unequal; that, on account ‘of the ignominy 
which is inseparable from them, they are incapable of general 
application, the ignominy in no degree depending on the in- 
tensity of the pain but on the condition of the sufferer; and | 
that in the present state of the civilized nations of Europe, - 
there can be no instance of a punishment of this sort which 
is light, if applied to a person who is not of the lowest order. 
‘ The barbarism of the antient criminal code of Russia arose 
out of inattention to this circumstance. In the reigns which pre- 
ceded that of Catharine II., neither sex nor rank was exempted 
from the whip and the knout. Peter the First, it is well known, 
caused ladies of the first rank to be chastised in this man- 
ner; and the laws in that country remain to this day the same, 
though their application has been very much limited.’ Were 
any reformer to propose the revision of these laws, would the 
chief justice and judges of Russia strenuously oppose the at- 
tempt ? 


¢ Similar barbarism (continues the Author) prevailed in Poland 
down to the time of its subversion. It was by no means uncommon 
to behold the maids of honor of a princess chastised in this way by 
the master of the household, in the presence of all the family ; while, 
in the houses of the grandees, poor gentlemen, of whom the attend- 
ants were composed, were frequently caned and cudgelled; and a 


judgment may hence be formed of the treatment which the inferior class 
experienced. 
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‘ Nothing proves so completely the degraded state of the people 
of China, a3 the flagellation which their magistrates are for ever 
practising. Mandarins of the first order, and princes of the blond, 
are liable equally with the lowest peasant to the bamboo.’ 


It is here justly observed that thése punishments have 
more of a tendency to intimidate than to reform, except when 
connected with a penitentiary diet; a regulation which is 
much considered, and on which great stress is laid by the 
author in another part of the work, in connection with impri- 
sonment. Mr. Bentham relates thag the Empress Maria ‘The- 
resa, having in view the amelioration of the laws of her empire, 
had a work compiled which contained a description of all the 
tortures and punishments that were in use in her dominions. 
It was a folio volume, containing not only descriptions and 
engravings of all the machines employed, but accounts of all 
the subordinate operations to which they were applied. The 
book, however, had been on sale for afew days only, when Prince 
Kaunitz, then first minister, caused it to be suppressed. He 
was of opinion that such a book would inspire a horror for. the 
laws 3 and that this would particularly be the case with the 
part of it which described the various modes of torture. 
Not long afterward, however, torture was abolished in all the 
Hereditary States ; and it is probable, says Mr. B., that the 
publication of this work might in some degree contribute to so 
desirable an event. 

Mr. Bentham gives the designation of complex afffictive cor- 
poreal punishments to the more remote and permanent effects 
of acts of punishment; such as the altevation or destruction 
of the visible qualities or organs of the body. By the com- 
mon law of England, many offences were punished by mutila- 
tions: but, it is truly stated, they have fallen into disuse, 
Similar punishments were very common in Russia, and were 
inflicted without distinction of rank or sex, while capital pu- 
nishments have been always very rare in that empire, Ifreason 
does not directly condemn some of the punishments proposed 
under this head, our feelings almost inyariably revolt from 
them ; and we are glad to find the author declare against them, 
except in the cases of very graye crimes, To mutilations, in 
all events, we own that we have a great dislike ; and even in 
the case in whieh the author seems most desirous to have a pu- 
nishment of this sort introduced, we think that many objec- 
tions lie against it, and that it would not be difficult to sub- 
stitute 2 punishment more eligible. The consideration which 
seems principally to influence the author is analogy: but we 
have already observed that, in our judgment, analogy is in 
this respect a barren source, although so highly commended 
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by Montesquieu: but this is not the only instance in which 
that excellent writer hazards a brilliant thought on very 
slight examination. In taking this view of analogy, we do 
not conceive that we differ materially from the present author 
himself. 

Restrictive punishments are included in the general term Jocaf 
confinement. ‘Chey impose a restraint on the loco-motive fa- 
culty; and are, imprisonment, a prohibition to remain at the 
person’s usual residence, the relegatio of the civil law, confine- 
ment to a particular residence, a prohibition of such residence, 
and banishment. — Imprisénment is considered as either simple 
or penal. The simple imprisonment should not exceed its 
object, which is that of securing the person. — In respect to 
penal imprisonment, Mr. Bentham is of opinion that the more 
severe it is, the better it answers its object, If the punishment 
be prolonged, but made light, it is to be feared that the sufferer 
may become habituated to it, and little regard it. ‘This abuse, 
although somewhat corrected in our own laws, still exists in 
them in a high degree. : 

Mr. Bentham thinks that, if we render the punishment more 
severe, and shorten it, the sum total of suffering will be less. 
Instead of weakening painful sensations by dispersing them 
over a surface of long but mild imprisonment, it will be more 
adviseable to concentrate them in a narrow space where the 
imprisonment is rigorous. The same quantity of suffering will 
be far more effectual; while the inconveniences with respect 
to the future will be much fewer in the one than in the other 
case. Under a long course of confinement, the faculties be- 
come enervated, industry long suspended is weakened, the 
trade of the individual suffers, his business passes into other 
hands, and the opportunities of advancing his fortune are gone. 
All these contingent evils, which are pure losses, and which 
have no effect with a view either to reformation or to ex- 
ample, are avoided by the method of short rigorous impri- 
sonment. | 

The succeeding pages demand the reader’s particular attention. 
In these the author sets forth the necessary inconveniences 
which arise from imprisonment, next states such as ‘ate ac- 
cessary to it, and then enumerates those that result from the 
abuse of it. In this short compass, he has compressed the 
substance of a volume; and the reader, who well digests what 
is here offered to him, will have a complete view of this comptex 
subject. ‘The félicity af this short representation we very much 
admire. , 

Submitting the punishment of imprisonment to the tests 
which we have before stated, Mr. B. admits that, as far as it 
- regards 
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regards security, it is perfect ; while in point of ceconomy it is 
highly objectionable, since it not only requires a considerable 
sum fo maintain the prisoner, and occasions the entire loss of 
all the gains which he would otherwise have realised during 
the’ time of his confinement, but since it very frequently 
abolishes those habits of industry which he’ before possessed. 
With respect to equality, it is also eminently defective. Its 
inequality is most striking in the cases of a valetudinarian and 
a healthy person, of the father of a family and a single man, 
of one who is accustomed to every species of enjoyment and of 
one who has always lived in misery: but, although thus un- 
equal, Mr. B. justly observes that it has a considerable effect on 
all men. No person can be insensible to the privation of 
liberty and to the interruption of habits, and, above all, his 
social habits. This punishment the author admits to be faultless 
in respect to divisibility; and it would, he thinks, be emi- 
nently exemplary on the plan which he proposes. ‘ The 
aspect alone,’ he tells us, ‘ of the habitation of penitence, ought 
to strike the imagination, and awake a salutary terror. The 
buildings destined for this purpose ought to have a character 
suited to their nature, which should give the idea of confine- 
ment and of constraint, and preclude all hope of escape; they 
ought, as it were, to enuntiate, “ Behold the residence of 
crime.” ~ 

Inthe simplicity of its description, this punishment. cannot 
be exceeded. ‘The word prison is perfectly comprehended 
by persons of all ages and degrees. 

This species of punishment, the author says, in order to 
have its utmost efficacy, should in certain circumstances and 
for a limited time be accompanied by three other sorts of 
punishments, those of solitude, obscurity, and a given diet. Bec- 
caria has said, ** Non @ Pintenzione della pena, che fa il maggior 

etto sull’animo umano, ma I’ estenzione de essa ; perché la nostra 
sensibilita &@ piu facilmente, e stabilmente mossa da minime, ma 
replicate impressioni, che da un forte, ma passagero movimento.” 
(Dei Delitti e Delle Pene, sect. 16.) This position is carried to 
an undue extent by the Italian philosopher, as is elsewhere 
shewn by Mr. Bentham: but, properly limited, it is founded 
in the philosophy of the mind, is an important and practical 
maxim, and pervades the whole of Mr. Bentham’s reasoning on 


this subject. 


¢ Amendment,’ he says, ‘ depends less on the greatness of the 
punishment, than on the association which the mind forms between it 
andthecrime. It is in this view that solitary punishment excells. 
Acute pains, while inflicted, leave no room for reflection. The ac- 
tual suffering absorbs the whole attention. If any mental emotion 
mixes 
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mixes itself with the physical pain, it is a feeling of resentment against 


the accuser and the judge. When the torment ceases, and the suf- 
ferer is set at liberty, he does all in his power to forget the pain, and 
every thing around him tends to banish from his mind those reflections on 
which reformation depends. The pain is at an end, and is succeeded 
by a sensation of lively joy which is little favourable to amendment : 
but, in a state of solitute, man left to himself does not feel those 
emotions to which society gives birth; he has no longer that variety 
of ideas which results from the conversation of his equals, from the 
view of external objects, and from the pursuit of his affairs and his 

leasures. Deprive him of light, and the number of his impressions 
will be still farther diminished ; his mind then becomes a void ; he 
loses the support which he derives from his passions ; and he feels his 
weakness. Let moderate abstinence be farther interposed, and the 
vigorous activity which is found in ardent temperaments is deadened, 
and a languor highly favorable to moral reflectionsis superinduced ; while 
this state of pain is not sufficient wholly to occupy his mind, and to take 
from him the power of reflecting on his situation: on the contrary, he 
feels more than ever the need of calling to his aid all the ideas which his 
present condition suggests, and he naturally falls into that train which 

resents to his mind the events, the evil councils, and the first steps that 
led to the crime, the chastisement of which he is enduring ; a crime 
of which all the pleasures are past, and which has left behind it only 
the evil consequences which he is suffering. He recalls to view those 
days of innocence and security which he formerly enjoyed, and con- 
trasts them with his new situation. His regrets fix themselves on his 
past errors; and if he has a wife and children, and near relations, 
sentiments of affection towards them revive in his mind, accompanied 
by remorse on account of the ills which he has occasioned to them. 
The state of mind thus created is particularly favourable to reli- 
gious influence. In the entire absence of all pleasures and external 
impressions, the thoughts of religion assume a new empire over the 
soul. Struck with his misfortune, and with the combination of 
events and circumstances which brought his offence to light, his 
thoughts are led to that|Providence,which has caused all his precautions 
to fail. He considers that ifit be God who puniskies, God can save ; 
and he then reflects on the promises and threats of the same infinite 
Being ; promises which open a perspective of endless happiness to 
the penitent, and denunciations which in his case seem already begun 
to be realized in the dark and dismal solitude in which he finds him- 
self. A man must be cast in a different mould from other men, if 
he refuses all access to religious feclings in a situation so full of gloom. 
Darkness alone has a strong tendency to dispose the mind to conceive 
of or to imagine the presence of invisible beings. Whatever may be 
the reason of it, the fact is incontestible, and is universally admitted. 
When the sensitive faculty is without action, the imagination labours, 
and begets phantoms. The early impressions of infancy, spirits and 
ghosts, revive in solitude. This may be a reason that such a state 
should not be too much prolonged, because it may turn the brain, 
and produce an incurable melancholy : but the first effects which it 
occasions are good. 
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* A minister of religion, who skilfully avails himself of this pro- 
pitious situation, who comes to pour the balm of religious instruction 
into the humble and abashed mind of the offender mm this state, will be 
the more likely to obtain success, since he will appear as the only friend 
of the unhappy individual, and will be deemed by him his benefactor.’ 


Mr. Bentham advises that, for a time, the rigors of this 
groupe of accompanying punishments fhould not be abated, 
if it be an object to produce reformation. ‘Chey mutually, 
he observes, assist each other. It is not sufficient, he thiaks, 
that the nourishment should be reduced to that which is simply 
necessary, but it ought to be rendered bitter to the taste, in 
order to produce a penal effect ; otherwise, in young and vi- 
gorous subjects, the pleasure of satisfying the mere appetite 
might compensate for all other deficiencies. 


‘The effect of solitary imprisonmert is not,’ Mr. B. remarks, 
¢ a mere theory; it is supported by facts the best authenticated. 
Mr. Howard, speaking of the condemned cells in Newgate, says, 
& [ have been informed by those who have long witnessed these 
scenes, that criminals, who have affected the most intrepid air while 
the process against them was going ov, and who shewed no signs 
of sensibility on hearing thé sentence of death pronounced on 
them, have been struck with horror and shed tears on entering these 
dark and solitary dungeons’? Mr. Hanway also relates, on the 
authority of the magistrate who superintended the prisen of Clerken- 
well, that all the prisoners shut up in the solitary apartments had, ina 
few days, shewn extraordinary signs of repentance.’ 


The exposure of the present practice of promiscuous impri- 
sonment, as drawn by Mr. Bentham, is an admirable picture, 
sketched with great force, and to the life; and if the ideas are 
excellent, they dg not suffer from the terms in which they are 
expressed and the language in which they are clothed by 
M. Dumont. ‘The passage, however, does not admit of 
abridgment, and our limits will not allow us to insert it 
entire: but we repeat that it forms a picture that ought 
to be well considered by all those who are friendly to the re- 
moval of abuses, and whose situations enable them to assist in 
such excellent undertakings. Nevertheless, we must attempt 
to lay before our readers one short passage in this excellent 
view, the whole of which shews how minutely the author has 
informed himself of the ideas and feclings of the unhappy 
beings on whose treatment he so admirably writes. 


‘In most malefactors, especially in novices, religion is rather forget- 
ten than destroyed ; the impressions of it which they have received are 
weak, and easy to be effaced ; what becomes of them in the case of 
promiscuous imprisonment ?. The whole force of opinion is there di- 
rected against religious nections, . I do not mean to say that, in such 
a Lyceuin, controversies and philosophical disputes are maintained 
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concerning the idea of a God, the truth of revelation, and the authen- 
ticity of the testimonies on which it rests. We have not in these places 
any Manichees, Hobbists, or Spinosists, nor any dogmati¢ professofs of 
infidelity ; no subtil disciples of Boulanger, Bayle, or Freret: but 
the arguments have only the more effect trom being suited to the ca- 
pacity of the audience; the buffooneries of a humorous profligate 
will be sufficient logic for his comrades ; a satire on the ministers of 
religion will be a complete refutation of religion itself; and the boaster, 
who will loudly maintain that the base only suffer themselves to be in- 
timidated by the threats of a future life, touches on a string with 
which the whole auditory is sure to be pleased.’ 


According to Mr. Bentham’s opinion, three sorts of prisons 
should be established; the first for insolvent debtors, who 
are proved to have been guilty of no temerity or prodigality, and 
the prison for these persons should be one of mere detention : 
the second should be for malefactors, condemned to a tempo- 
rary imprisonment; and the third, for those whose imprison- 
ment is to be perpetual. ‘The prison for detention should bg 
for no other object; the second sort of prison should serve for 
correction and example; and to detention, hard labour should 
here be added. On the residents of the perpetual prison, 
should be inflicted a permanent mark of infamy. A decisive 
difference should exist between the prisons, which should be 
manifested by their external appearance, by the dress of the 
inmates, and ‘by the names of the places. The one the author 
would call simply the house of confinement; the second, the 
penitentiary prison; and the last, the black prison. 

With the same ability and originality, Mr. B. treats the 
subjects of local confinement and of punishments merely re- 
strictive. Queen Anne of Austria is said to have at once 
enacted and inflicted a punishment of this kind, which may be 
considered as very appropriate. Madame de ALcnthasen had 
grossly misbehaved herself towards the Princess of Orange ; 
of which the Queen being informed, she ordered that Ma- 


dame should never appear at any assembly at which the Princess 
was present. 


‘ The laws of England’ (says Mr. Bentham) ‘ offer some ex- 
amples of restraints imposed on persons who are not considered as de« 
linquents. All who refuse to take the sacrament, according to the 
ceremonies of the Church of England, are excluded from public of- 
fices; though, in point of fact, many persons not of the Church of 
England hold civ:l and military employments under the bill of in- 
demnity which is annually passed. Yt is a precarious security, but 
the usage cf a century takes away all distrust. 1 

_£ These restrictions are not set up as punishments, but are cops 
sidered as precautions, to prevent individuals of a certain persuasion. 
from holding situations in which it is feared they would be dangerous. 
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This at least is the reason assigned ; while religious animosity was the 
original cause of it, it was an act of antipathy. 
¢ Another motive is Interest. The exclusion of the one is the be- 
nefit of the other of the two parties. The right, by being restricted 
_toaless number, becomes more advantageous to those who enjoy it ; 
and thus that which originated in religious hatred is maintained by in- 
justice. -Anerring conscience set persecution ‘oa foot, and the love 
of gain and avarice continue it when the original motive has ceased. 
This is exactly the case of Ireland, where restrictive laws towards 
the Catholics are maintained in order to benefit the Protestants, and 
in which one million out of four holds a monopoly of power and lucra- 
tive places. When the persecuting laws are become privileges to the 
persecutors, it is extremely difficult to abolish them. Cupidity for 
a long time shelters itself under the mask of religion. . 
¢ Although these restrictions are not established as punishments, 
and although a general restriction has nothing offensive in it to the 
particular individual, a distinction results from it which is injurious 
to a whole class of persons, since it supposes them to be dangerous 
and ill-intentioned.. It is a singling out, which subjects them to public 
“prejudice ; and the legislator who enacts these incapacities, though 
frequently he merely acquiesces in spite of himself in a temporary 
hatred, fortifies it, and renders it permanent. These are the remains 
of amalady which has been universal ; and which, even after it has 
been healed, leaves deep scars behind.’ 


We were unwilling to withhold from our readers the view 
in which the attempt to deny to the Irish population their 
civil rights appears to the penetrating genius of Mr. Bentham; 
and they will see that this perverse conduct, which gives such 
lively concern to all liberal and enlightened men, and which 
may prove of incalculable detriment to the empire, is con- 
sidered by him as having originated in fanaticism and as being 
kept up by avarice. 

[To be continued.) Jo. 





Art. XI. The Situation of Great Britain in the Year 1811. By 
M. de Montgaillard, Author of Remarks on the Restoration of 
the Kingdom of Italy by the Emperor Napoleon ; of the Right 
of the Crown of France to the Roman Empire, &c. Translated 
_— the French. 8vo. pp. 225. gs. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 
1812, 

N many of our reviews of French publications, we have, of 

_ * late years, had occasion to observe a display of wonderful 

satisfaction with the Imperial Ruler, and a happy rivalship 
in eulogizing his wisdom and grandeur. Scarcely any book 
has come into our hands without containing, in some part, its 
tribute of panegyric, however foreign the praise of military 

.and political feats might be to the main object of the work. 
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Now, that which all these writers have been doing partially 
and incidentally has been made by M. de Montgaillard the 
direct and principal topic of his book. He is a kind of whole- 
sale-dealer in eulogiums on Bonaparte, and in invectives on his 
enemies. All that proceeds from the Cabinet of the Thuil- 
leries originates, according to him, in a most disinterested sol- 
licitude for the happiness of mankind ; while the British, the 
opposers of his beneficent sovereign, are found to have no 
other object than self-aggrandizement at the expence of ruin 
and desolation to all around them, M. de Montgaillard is not 
a novice in this loyal and dutiful species of composition 5 
since the books announced in the title-page before us shew that 
he was equally clear in his conviction of Napoleon’s right to 
the dominion of Rome and Italy. So zealous a writer and 
so warm an admirer ought net, in justice, to go unrewarded ; 
and we accordingly expect to hear soon of the promotion of 
M. de Montgaillard from the station which, we understand, he 
at present holds in the War-oflice at Paris. 

For the immediate cause of the present work, we are inclined 
to look in that derangement of our exchanges which has 
excited so much speaking and writing among ourselves. M. 
de M.’s arguments tend, as far as it is possible to assigna 
general character to a desultory mass, to impeach the validity 
of our money-system, the stability of our trade, the duration of 
our revenue, and, by consequence, the permanency of our 
naval superiority. Attributing the existence of our embarras- 
ments to Bonaparte’s hostile decrees, he exhorts the whole con- 


tinent to persevere in the execution of them, and to renounce _ 


the use of our commodities, as long as we remain obstinately 
averse to peace, and persist in what he calls a ¢ war of exter- 
mination.’ A wish for peace, from whatever quarter, is in- 
titled to respectful attention ; and had this author confined him- 
self to a condemnation of the conduct of our ministers in 
particular points, such as the rupture of Lord Lauderdale’s 
negotiation in 1806, and the still more abrupt refusal of the 
Austrian mediation in 18073 or, had he pointed his censure 
against the capture of Copenhagen and our Orders in Council ; 
he might have told our countrymen much that has not yet 
Yeached their ears, and have flattered himself with making no 
inconsiderable number of converts to his pacific’ views, His 
tone, however, is much more calculated to offend than to per- 
suade. He makes no appeal to our reason, but seeks to frighten 
us by necessity; he has no medium in argument, but all is 
abuse towards one side and praise towards the other ; so that 
this publication, though executed by a man of talents, is so far 
irom being calculated to spothe the violence of pational, anje 
Key. Jan. 1812. G mosity, 
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This at least is the reason assigned ; while religious animosity was the 
original cause of it, it was an act of antipathy. 
¢ Another motive is Interest. The exclusion of the one is the be- 
nefit of the other of the two parties. The right, by being restricted 
_toaless number, becomes more advantageous to those who enjoy it; 
and thus that which originated in religious hatred is maintained by in- 
justice. An erring conscience set persecution ‘on foot, and the love 
of gain and avarice continue it when the original motive has ceased. 
This is exactly the case of Ireland, where restrictive laws towards 
the Catholics are maintained in order to benefit the Protestants, and 
in which one million out of four holds a monopoly of power and lucra- 
tive places. When the persecuting laws are become privileges to the 
persecutors, it is extremely difficult to abolish them. Cupidity for 
a long time shelters itself under the mask of religion. 3 
¢ Although these restrictions are not established as punishments, 
and although a general restriction has nothing offensive in it to the 
particular individual, a distinction results from it which is injurious 
to a whole class of persons, since it supposes them to be dangerous 
and ill-intentioned.. It is a singling out, which subjects them to public 
“prejudice ; and the legislator who enacts these incapacities, though 
frequently he merely acquiesces in spite of himself in a temporary 
hatred, fortifies it, and renders it permanent. ‘These are the remains 
of amalady which has been universal ; and which, even after it has 
been healed, leaves deep scars behind.’ 


We were unwilling to withhold from our readers the view 
in which the attempt to deny to the Irish population their 
civil rights appears to the penetrating genius of Mr. Bentham ; 
and they will see that this perverse conduct, which gives such 
lively concern to all liberal and enlightened men, and which 
may prove of incalculable detriment to the empire, is con- 
sidered by him as having originated in fanaticism and as being 
kept up by avarice. 
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Now, that which all these writers have been doing partially 
and incidentally has been made by M. de Montgaillard the 
direct and principal topic of his book. He is a kind of whole- 
sale-dealer in eulogiums on Bonaparte, and in invectives on his 
enemies. All that proceeds from the Cabinet of the Thuil- 
leries originates, according to him, in a most disinterested sol- 
licitude for the happiness of mankind ; while the British, the 
opposers of his beneficent sovereign, are found to have no 
other object than self-aggrandizement at the expence of ruin 
and desolation to all around them, M. de Montgaillard is not 
a novice in this loyal and dutiful species of composition ; 
since the books announced in the title-page before us shew that 
he was equally clear in his conviction of Napoleon’s right to 
the dominion of Rome and Italy. So zealous a writer and 
so warm an admirer ought net, in justice, to go unrewarded ; 
and we accordingly expect to hear soon of the promotion of 
M. de Montgaillard from the station which, we understand, he 
at present holds in the War-oflice at Paris. 

For the immediate cause of the present work, we are inclined 
to look in that derangement of our exchanges which has 
excited so much speaking and writing among ourselves. M. 
de M.’s arguments tend, as far as it is possible to assigna 
general character to a desultory mass, to impeach the validity 
of our money-system, the stability of our trade, the duration of 
our revenue, and, by consequence, the permanency of our 
naval superiority. Attributing the existence of our embarras- 
ments to Bonaparte’s hostile decrees, he exhorts the whole con- 


tinent to persevere in the execution of them, and to renounce _ 


the use of our commodities, as long as we remain obstinately 
averse to peace, and persist in what he calls a ¢ war of exter- 
mination.’ A wish for peace, from whatever quarter, is in- 
titled to respectful attention ; and had this author confined him- 
self to a condemnation of the conduct of our ministers in 
particular points, such as the rupture of Lord Lauderdale’s 
negotiation in 1806, and the still more abrupt refusal of the 
Austrian mediation in 18073 or, had he pointed his censure 
against the capture of Copenhagen and our Orders in Council ; 
he might have told our countrymen much that has not yet 
reached their ears, and have flattered himself with making no 
incousiderable number of converts to his pacific’ views, His 
tone, however, is much more calculated to offend than to per- 
suade. He makes no appeal to our reason, but seeks to frighten 
us by necessity; he has no medium in argument, but all is 
abuse towards one side and praise towards the other; so that 
this publication, though executed by a man of talents, is so far 
trom being calculated to soothe the violence of pational, anje 
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mosity, that it may be considered as an instrument of additional 


exasperation. 
The first specimen which we shall give of M. de Montgail- 


lard’s composition is of rather a more philosophical cast than 
the rest of his labours. It consists of a disquisition on the na- 
ture of commerce, and of an argument to prove that British 
commerce is notof a character to confer permanent prospe- 
rity on a state. 


¢ Commerce does not constitute the rea/ strength and prosperity of 
a state; it only developes and augments them. Commerce, indeed, 
gives all the appearances of wealth; but it does not constitute the 
real riches of an empire. This power and wealth reside essentially 
in the population and the fertility of the soil. We see, in fact, com-- 
merce removing incessantly both from regions and people: the sands 
and deserts of the East, formerly covered with palaces and temples, 
now exhibit nothing but ruins ; while the Gau/s still display that fer- 
tility and wealth which, in ancient times, rendered their territory so 
important tothe Roman power. In short, it is commerce which first 
represented amongst the Phoenicians, Fortune, under the blind attri- 
bute of Inconstancy ! o 

¢ Commerce is attended with results which are infinitely advan- 
tageous ; but its spirit of enterprize is frequently injurious, because 
the love of gain tends to obliterate sentiments of liberality, and al-. 
ways ends by substituting self-interest in the place of honour ; so that 
amongst people essentially or generally commercial, riches obtain too’ 
much consideration and influence, to the detriment of honour and 
good faith.‘ The Parents of Commerce are Industry and La- 
bour: the offspring, in return, produces Riches, and consequently 
Luxury and Avarice; that is to say, the wants which Luxury re- 
quires, in order to be supported. From these causes originate Cor- 
ruption, Fraud and War.’— 

‘ The more a state whose prosperity is radically or essentially 
founded on commerce, extends its political influence, the less that 
state'can promise itself the enjoyment of a long period of peace. 
The Venetians, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Dutch, the Eng- 
lish, and in fact, all modern nations, which have successively pretended 
to a monopoly of commerce, have been exposed to continual ware, 
and have * terrorised’’ the globe by their cruelties and devastations. 
Economists, philanthrophists, and philosophers, have wished to give 
dignity to commerce, and to raise it, by their scientific eulogies, to, 
a level with the nodbleness of military distinctions! But the very na- 
ture and spirit of commerce, as, experience, and the necessity 
of things, gives the lie to all their panegyrics. Voltaire has spoken 
of commerce like a poet ; while Fenelon, Rousseau, and Raynal, have 
treated it like sophists and rhetoricians.’— 


‘ It is not easy to misconceive the advantages, though they are 


often not to be estimated, which a state may derive from commerce ; 
still less are we inclined to withhold a constant esteem for the pro- 
fession of the real merchant. He deserves the respect and gratitude 


ef his fellow-citizens, as long as probity, industry, a love of peacey: 
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obedience to the laws of his country, and fidelity to his sovereign, 
govern his operations and regulate his intercourse.’— * lence, o 
showing the fatal effects which are caused by commerce, we speak, 
in the present article, only of the commercial spirit which applies 
to a nation or government.’— 

¢ The commerce which is really useful to a state, the commerce 
which never ends, but always procures new riches for a nation, is that 
which consists in the exchange of the superfluities of its own soil and 
industry, for objects of necessity or luxury of which that nation is 
destitute ; or else for gold and silver, which in all times and places 
represent those objects. ‘Thus a state which has a great excess or 
superflux of raw or wrought materials, the produce of its own soil, 
may carry on an active and very advantageous commerce. This is 
the present, and will be the eternal situation of the French Empire. 
A nation whose exchanges bear in a great degree upon foreign com- 
modities, which are beyond its reach, cannot, on the contrary, have 
any other than’a precarious commerce, subordinate to political cir- 
cumstances; and subject, in consequence, to a ruin which must hap- 
penat a longer or shorter period of time, but in a manner that is in- 
evitable. Such is the situation of Great Britain.’ ? 


The object of this passage appears to be two-fold; first, to 
undervalue foreign commerce generally, and, in the next place, 
to depreciate that particular description of it which the author 
asserts is followed in this country. On the former argument 
we shall make no comment, because we have long becn of’ 
opinion that the advantages of foreign commerce are over-rated ' 
both YY our countrymen and by our government. The second 
point, however, we mean the notion that our foreign commerce 
is more precarious than that of France, and consists chiefly of the 


jesport of the commodities of other countries, is an error of W€ 
t 


00 serious a character to be overlooked. In our official state- 
ments of exports, it is common to distinguish the foreign 


‘goods from the British ; and whoever will inspect the returns, 


for example, from 1799 to 1806, will find that the value (real, 
not official) of the former was under eleven millions sterling. 
a-year, while that of the British goods exceeded forty millions 
annually. Not only is the amount of foreign merchandise much 
less, but the ratio of profit is also smaller, the carrying trade 
being in fact the least profitable of any; though to those who, 
like M. de Montgaillard, are fond of judging from appearances, 
it seems the most lucrative. ‘The distinction drawn in the 
last paragraph of the extract, between the foreign commerce’ 
of France and that of England, has therefore very little found- 
ation ; since three-fourths of the exports of England consist in’ 
the produce of its soil and industry, or, which is the same’ 
thing, of the soil and industry of its colonies. One-fourth 
only of our foreign trade can te said to be carried on in com- 
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modities liable to be placed, as the author imagines, ‘ beyond, 
our reach.’ This misapprehension, however, of the nature of 
our foreign trade, is of much inferior consequence to an error 
wliich petvades the whole of the present performance, and which 
we believe to be very generally diffused among the writer’s coun- 
trymen ; we mean a notion that it is almost wholly to foreign 
trade that England is indebted for her political greatness. Our 
revenue, our naval power, our individual wealth, are all attri- 
buted to this source ; and the favorite inference is that, could 
our enemies once sap the foundation, the proud superstructure 
would not fail to give way. How often and how anxiously 
this idea is repeated, our readers will be enabledto judge by the 
following detached extracts : 


* How has the Cabinet of London obtained the confidence and 
the influence necessary to form those coalitions which have over- 
turned all the Governments of Europe? And how has it happened 
that the British Nation has not fallen under the weight of its own 
taxes, the enormous amount of its National Debt, and the suspension 
of redeeming its Paper Money with specie ? These phenomena are 
all explained, by attributing them to the profits that have arisen from 
British commerce, while that commerce was suffered to banish the 
trade and industry of all other nations. 

‘ If it be observed that the power of this nation is nothing more 
than an excessive and unreasonable expansion of industry, of com- 
wperces and of the riches of the Bank, we may conceive to what a 

egree the political influence of Britain is vacillating and artificial. 
In fact, it is only necessary that the products of its industry should no 
longer find consumers on the Continent of Europe.’— ‘ We repeat, 
that it 1s only necessary for the outlets for its commerce and colonial 
ae to be obstructed in Europe, in order for the public credit, the 

nk paper, and the whole government to meet its catastrophe !’ 

_© I must once more observe, that the wealth and power of Great 
Britain arise from commerce, and the profits of commerce constitute 
three-fourths of the public revenues of thet kingdom ; it is this con- 
siderable part of the riches of Great Britain that the Berlin Decrees 
have attacked and impoverished. All the expedients which the Bri- 
tish Government may hit upon, to prevent so serious a calamity, will 
prove unavailing ; they Sill ave aggravate the distress, if the prohi- 
bitory system announced by those Decrees, against English commerce 
on the Continent, is rigorously executed by all the governments of 
Europe. : 

* Under whatever view we survey the political power of Great Bri- 
tain, we always find that it depends almost entirely on the advantages, 
and consequently on the revolutions of Commerce. We observe that 
this power has increasedin proportion as its commerce has extended, be- 
cause all the European Governments had permitted England to import 
into their States, and to sell there, her colonial merchandise and manu- 
factured goods,’— 

‘ € England exports from her possessions, and derives her merchan- 
dise from America and India; she imports into Europe a quantity 
goods 
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ods infinitely greater than is required for the consumption of the 
Bnited Kingdom ; it follows, from absolute necessity, that three- 
fourths of this quantity of merchandise must be poured upon the 
Continent of Europe: there only are the markets, in which Great 
Britain can sell her commercial products.’— . 

‘ At present, whole bodies of mechanics are seen, unable to pro- 
cure employment, in most parts of the United Kingdom; the manu- 
factories have been compelled to stop, and trade has experienced such 
distress, such protracted distress, that the State has been obliged to 
come forward and assist the merchants and manufacturers of the king- 
dom. Parliament has granted them a loan of six millions sterling, 
that they may be enabled to fulfil at least a part of their engagements ! 
This assistance may, indeed, palliate the evil for a short time ; but 
it is very far from curing it. It is not the amount of six millions 
more, added to the circulation, which will re-establish the com- 
mercial credit of Britain. Not fifty, or even an hundred millions 
sterling would produce that effect, provided it were possible for the 
Government to advance such a sum without giving the death-blow to 
public credit, It isthe markets of the Continent which are neces- 
sary to England, in order to preserve motion and life within that 
country! Nothing but the re-opening of the old markets of Europe can 
save Great Britain from the alarming crisis to which she is at present 
brought ; and itis in this light that we may justly say, that the fate of 
Great Britain is at the disposal of the Emperor Napoleon.’ 


The most extraordinary circumstance, in this accumulation of 
bold assertions and hasty repetitions, is that it should never 
occur to the author to entertain doubts of the solidity of his 
reasoning. He had set out by laying it down as a principle, 
(p. 7.) that * power and wealth reside essentially in population 
and fertility of soil,’ in neither of which he knew us to be de- 
ficient; and he proceeds, notwithstanding, on the assumption 
that, in our case, the origin of this ‘ power and wealth’ is in 
foreign commerce. He piques himself on arguing from British 
authorities ; and he has arrived, we perceive, at the knowlege 
(p- 39-) that the amount of income subject to the ten per cent. 
tax is about one hundred and fifty millions. Now, had he 
tuken the average of our trade with the continent of Europe for 
a number of years back, and calculated a fair mercantile profit 
on both imports and exports, he would have found that the 
share of national income, arising from a quarter in his eyes of 

‘such mighty consequence, bore a very small proportion to the 
whole ; a proportion scarcely exceeding three millions a-year, 
or about a forty~fifth part of the total amount ;—and if we goa 
step farther, and calculate the home-capital employed by our 

‘foreign trade at twice the collective amount of our annual im- 
ports and exports, we arrive at the conclusion that nine or ten 
millions, say one-fifteenth of our natiorial income, will form 
the -profit arising directly and indirectly from our commerce 
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-with the continent of Europe. Such isthe proportion of trade, 


on which it is in the power of the master of the Continent to 
inflict a wound ; a proportion by no means insignificant when 


‘we consider how dependent the various branches of national 


commerce are on each other, but which at the same time is 
greatly below the estimate assigned by current opinion even 
among ourselves. If to this we add the consideration that the 
utmost exercise of Bonaparte’s power has been able to take 
away a part only of this fifteenth, we may safely infer that our 
mercantile suffering would have been much smaller, had we 
fostered, with an impartial hand, the other branches of our 
commerce ; above ali, our trade with the United States and 
with the West Indies, the amount of which is nearly equal to 
that which we carry on with the whole of the European con- 
tinent. From these various circumstances, it is apparent how 
much larger a share of the national income proceeds from in- 
Jand than from foreign trade; a truth which cannot be too 
strongly enforced, since many among us, and evén some per- . 
sons high in office, are disposed gravely to adhere to the old 
doctrine that inland trade is unproductive, and consists of a 
mere transfer from hand to hand. 

If the maintenance of our continental commerce be, accord- 
ing to M. de Montgaillard, so essential to our national exist- 
ence, the decrees of which the object was to extinguish it must 
be intitled to his highest praise. Accordingly, they are always 
extolled as chefs-d’euvre of policy. 


‘ The imminent dangers which at present surround Great Britain, 
proceeding principally and absolutely from the just and rigorous 
shackles imposed on her trade by the Berlin Decree — such an alarm- 
ing situation for the people of the United Kingdom, must grow 
worse in tp to the length of time which the British com- 
merce is interdicted on the Continent of Europe. 

‘ Assuredly it is impossible to misconceive here the striking and 
happy effects already produced by the Berlin and Milan Decrees ! 
These measures may, indeed, occasion some privations ; they may 
cause some private losses, or momentary embarrassments in the com- 
mercial proceedings of Continental States; but they strike directly 
at the commerce of England. By this alone they must soon produce 
favourable results to the merchants and manufacturers of the French 
Empire, and of all the States of Eyrope, The French Empire be- 
ing deprived, for a moment, of the power of fighting Great Britain 
upon the ocean, had no choice of means for attacking this nation, 
the primary cause of all the plagues and wars which have for twenty 
years afflicted Europe, The French Empire has declared war 
against the Commerce of Great Britain, and this policy proves the 
rofound views and political wisdom of the Court of the Thuil- 
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« The Decrees of Berlin and Milan are essentially the protectors 
of the maritime rights of nations ; the arrangements made by those 
Decrees ought to be the law, the public law of nations, as long as 
England shall refuse to acknowledge the independence and sove- 
reignty of flags.’ 


It appears, indeed, to be one of the principal objects of this 
book to promulgate the praise of these Decrees, whether with 
the view of reconciling the persons at present Jabouring under 
them to a continuance of privations, or to render more accept- 
able their introduction into quarters in which they have not 
yet been adopted. 


¢ The day on which the consumption of colonial goods shall be 
deemed unnecessary for the Continent, the fortune of Great Britain 
will experience a total revolution. It is, therefore, of importance to 
the peace, the ease, and the prosperity of Europe, that her various 
States should learn to dispense with British merchandises 3 that they 
should encourage the industry of their own subjects, and that na- 
tional manufactures should every where make war against those of 
Great Britain.’?— * They would, by these means, free themselves 
from those odious tributes which are levied on them, by force of 
arms, through the avidity and exactions of the British Ministry. By 
depriving this Ministry of the gold which it has levied commercially 
in every Empire, of that gold with which it excites and pays for 
every war, the Sovereigns of Europe will ensure the tranquillity of 
their reigns and the peace of their territories.’ | 

‘ The most noble tribute that a faithful subject can offer to his So- 
vereign in the present period, is to repel and abandon the consumption 
of British merchandises, and to set upon’ them the seal of infamy !’ 
— ‘It is by fighting Englard with the arms which she has employed 
against us, that we shall obtain a general, a glorious, and a perma- 
nent peace. Itis the two capitals of England, Manchester and Cal- 
cutta, that we must attack; and we can do this, by merely pro- 
scribing, under pain of ridicule and contempt, both the colonial pro- 
duce and the manufactured goods of Great Britain. In short, it is time 
to re-conquer our commerce and industry, and to give to the august 
Chief of the Empire, the first of all means for giving a perpetual fe« 
cundity to regenerated France, and to ensure for ever the prosperity 
of our maditares ? 


One of the most singular errors in the present work, though 
an error which is very common among foreigners, is an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the advantages which we derive from 
the possession of India. That country has been so greatly 
celebrated, both in antient and modern ages, as the source of 
inexhaustible wealth, that it requires either an actual, residence: 
in it, or an attentive scrutiny at home into the reported gains, 
of the public and of individuals, to exempt us from the in- 
fluence of the general delusion. Such a scrutiny would satis- 
fy us that the Company, as a body, has long been carrying on 
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a losing trade ; and that the proportion of successful individuals 
in India, deducting for deaths, disappointments from loss of 
health, and other causes, is not greater than a similar proportion 
out of a given number of persons settled at home. A fo 


' teigner, however, has no access to such direct and particular 


information; currerit rumour forms the basis of his conclu- 
sions 3 and the ignotum omne pro magnifico prevails with full 
force in regard to this region of jewels and pagodas. ‘ It is 
not,” say many persons, ‘* with her possessions in Europe, 
but with those in the two Indies, that Britain supports the 
brunt of war. It is not London but Calcutta which is her 
real capital. Itis the inexhaustible treasures of Bengal which 
enable that power to make efforts which astonish the uni- 
verse.” 


© It is the produce,’ says M. de Montgaillard, ‘ of the sales of 
muslins and sugars, which must supply the greater part of the public 
expenditures of Great Britain: it is the benefits of commerce which 
must cotinteract the National Debt, a debt which has increased so 

rodigiously within the last twenty years, that all the revenues of the 

vitioh power in Bengal are not sufficient to pay the interest of it 
alone! This interest has risen to about twenty-two or twenty-three 
millions sterling, and the most partial of the English writers do not ese 
timate at more than twenty millions sterling the whole of the re- 
venues which Great Britain derives from Bengal. In fact the United 
Kingdom has its head and its arms in Europe, but its body is really 
in India: hence the allegory of the statue of gold on legs of clay 
is perfectly appropriate to the political situation of England.’ — 

¢ It is in Aaenen and India that the Cabinet of London has found 
the resources, by means of which it has enslaved Europe, and satus 
rated it with blood !?—— 

‘ The conquest of the Peninsula of India, effected in fifteen 
years, has given to the British Government the commercial riches of 
the East: this conquest has permitted the said Government to ins 
crease in the space of ten years, its financial resources, in the simple 
nature of taxes or duties, by the sum of fourteen millions sterling 
per annum ; but the greatest part of the commercial goods or manus 

actured merchandises of Bengal and the rest of India, will no 
longer find either ports or purchasers in Europe.’ 


To those who know that the Company have never been 
able to make good the payment of their promised half million 
annually to government, it must be amusing to hear M. de 
Montgaillard speak with such confidence of an annual contri- 
bution of twenty millions. To judge from the nature of the 
official communications to parliament, the affairs of India are 
likely, during this session, to undergo an investigation; a 
discussion that will shew to this declamatory Frenchman as 
well as to ourselves that, in respect to public revenue, India is 
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not an assistance but an expence to us. ‘The Company’s divi- 
dends have of late years been paid, in a great measure, by aid 
from parliament; and their debt, it is apprehended, must 
eventually become an addition to the burdens of this country, 
accompanied, however, by a transfer of their territorial revenue. 
The amount of taxes levied on our importation of Eastern 
commodities, though below M. de Montgaillard’s sanguine 
statement, is undoubtedly very large: but it consists of 
consumptioneduties, and is paid out of our own pockets. The 
possession of territory abroad is by no means the productive 
cause of this revenue ; our treasury might receive the same 
amount of taxes were the goods imported from an independent 
country, as China for example, whose produce bears, in fact, 
a large proportion of the revenue for which*credit is given, 
in common opinion, to the resources of the Company. ‘The 
way to estimate the advantage of India to this country is nei- 
ther by its direct contributions, nor by the magnitude of our 
consumption-duties on its produce, but by ascertaining the 
profit on the capital invested in the trade, and the extent of 
property realised by our countrymen who have gone abroad. 
Both have been considerable: but we repeat that it is by no 
means clear that they have exceeded the amount which would 
have been acquired by the same capital and the same labour 
employed at home. ‘Those who find themselves ill prepared 
to assent to this doctrine would do well to read, with attention, 
Dr. Smith’s disquisition on the expediency of colonial trade: 
or, if they object to theoretical authority, let them repair to 
the city, and ascertain on Change whether most money is 
made by home or by foreign commerce ; and whether the ex- 
perienced merchant does not prefer the business of small 
profit and quick return, to the long credits and large com- 
missions which captivate the imagination of the young be- 
ginner. 

A different topic from the above-mentioned, and one on 
which M. de Montgaillard is much more at home, is the cus- 
tomary tribute of adulation to Bonaparte. We have seldom 
seenful some flattery carried to a greater length,—amid protest- 
ations, too, of strict impartiality : 


_£ It is necessary to explain the naval power and the commercial 
riches of England, and to explode in the face of all Europe, this 
phantom of prosperity which has deluded every government, which 
oppresses every people, and which might have enchained the universe 
by the most scandalous and rigid laws, if, amidst all the prodigies 
and every kind of glory which can do honour to human nature, Pro- 
vidence, in its eternal justice, had not indicated to all nations the 
avenger of their rights, and the protector of their liberties — such, 
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in short, might have been the result, if Providence had not granted 
to the French Empire a statesman profound in his councils, a warrior 
invincible in the field, the wisest administrator, and the greatest as he 
is the best of monarchs. Far be from us every idea of flattery, every 
sentiment of animosity or hatred.’— 

¢ Mr. Perceval believes, like his predecessor, that he has to deal 
with an ordinary French King ; he does. not see that Napoleon is 
not a French King, but the Emperor and the Child of Victory.’— 
¢ The political system of the Thuilleries is as fixed and immutable 
as the power and glory of its Sovereign !’ 

‘ During the last ten years, the whole political face of Europe has 
changed ; a Great Man has seated himself upon the throne of 
France ; he wills the grandeur of his Empire ; his resolutions are 
those of wisdom and of genius, and his power is as comprehensive as 
his mind ! 

¢ Maria Louisa has given birth to that race of heroes on whom 
will for ever repose the destiny of France, the fate of the world! 
All the prayers, all the hopes of the innumerable subjects of the 
Emperor of the Frenchare fuljilled ; the happiness and the glory of 
the Empire are secured, and the Imperial Dynasty becomes eternal, 
like the glory of its founder !’— * Such happiness is worthy of the 
hero and politician who saved France, when about to be devoured by 
factions and invasion —the warrior, whose every step has been marked 
by prodigies and triumphs, — the administrator whose whole thoughts 
are employed for the benefit of his er ! The love of all French- 


men is the only recompence worthy of so great a soul.’ 

It was our wish and intention to lay the whole of our remarks 
on and extracts from this work before our readers at once: but 
we find them too extensive for the space which at this period 
of the month yet remains open in our pages, and we must 
therefore here suspend this article and resume it in our next 
number. 


[ To be continued. | L 0. 
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Art. XII. Remarks relative to the Danger attendant on Convoys ; 
together with a Proposition for the better Protection of Commerce 
from Sea-risk and Capture ; earnestly recommended to the Attention 
of all Merchants and Ship-owners throughout Great Britain. By 
Richard Hall Gower, Author of a Work on Seamanship, and 
of an Account of the four-masted Vessel, Transit. 8vo. 1s. 
Mawman. 


6 bier wacirnes years have now passed since the acquisition of a 
decided naval superiority over our enemies enabled govern- 
ment to keep a sufficient number of men of war in readiness 
for the protection of our trade, and led, in consequence, to the 
adoption of the Convoy-Act. The provisions of that act were 
two-fold ; first, an obligation on all unarmed vessels to put 
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themselves under convoy ; and, in the next place, the imposi- 
tion of a duty on merchandise in return for the protection 
which was thus afforded. ‘The convoy-system has continued in 
force ever since, and in the present state of our ship-buildin 
has probably tended to lessen considerably the harvest which 
the enemy’s privateers have long been accustomed to reap from 
our commerce. It is, however, subject to considerable objec- 
tions. The vessels, as remarked by Mr. Gower, are a long 
while collecting before they sail from port, and, when under 
sail, are obliged to proceed much more slowly than if alone ; 
the worst sailer in the fleet keeping back all the other ships, 
and restricting their rate of progress to her own. Exaimples 
have also occurred in which the assemblage. of vessels in con- 
voy has been the cause of extensive shipwrecks ; as in the case 
of the homeward-bound Jamaica fleet in 1801, off Inagua, and 
of the outward-bound West India fleet in 1804, off the coast of 
Portugal; in bothof which instances, the miscalculation on board 
the men-of-war preved fatal to the ships which were following : 
but a more frequent source of danger arises from the damage 
which ships, crowded together, are always liable in bad weather 
to Cause to each other. 

Since the repeated defeats of the enemy at sea have extin- 
guished the hope of coping with our men-of-war, their exer- 
tions have been chiefly directed to the equipment of a host of 
privateers. Hence the expediency of reducing on our part 
the number of our ships of the line, and of multiplying our 
cruizers. The saving of the cost of one line-of-battle-ship 
will supply a fund for the outfit of eight or ten small vessels. 
Another reform, still more urgently required, is the abrogation 
of our shamefully tedious and expensive law-processes, the 
vexation of which materially lessens the activity of our smaller 
ships of war. A farther advantage of an increase of small ves- 
sels would consist, as Mr. Gower justly remarks, in affording a 
nursery for active seamen. After having augmented the num- 
ber of our cruizers, Mr. G. proposes to establish a chain of 
them along the channel, with instructions to communicate with 
each other as well as with the signal-posts along the shore; and 
he recommends an increased frequency in their communications 
with the signal-posts, together with orders to ply between the 
posts, instead of keeping immediately off them. Merchant- 
vessels chased by the enemy would thus be at no loss to know 
in what direction they ought to fly for protection; for it is not 
likely that French privateers would venture into the channel 
when the weather was so bad as to drive our cruizers from 


their stations, except with a particular wind. 
With 
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With regard to the construction of our cruizers, Mr. Gower 
remarks that we have hitherto been so far behind the French as 
to make ourselves objects of ridicule to them. He condemns 
our system of over-masting, and urges that our attention should 
be given to make our ships good sailers, not before a wind but 
upon a wind. ‘The injury to the health of our men, from ex- 
posure to wet on board our small cruizers, is also a jist subject 
of reproach to those who are charged with their construction. — 
The inattention to fast-sailing in the building of our merchant 
men, which has prevailed since the convoy-act was passed, will 
make it necessary to continue during the present war the sys- 
tem of convoys, but they ought to be small and frequent. In 
the course of years, Mr. Gower thinks, merchant-men may be 
so constructed as to sail as rapidly as privateers, and to be con- 
sequently independent of convoy: but this we can by no 
means consider as likely to become a general case, since extent 
of stowage-room is a primary consideration in regard to a mer- 
chant-man; and we have yet to learn that this can be attained 
without interfering with quickness of sailing. As far as our 
researches on this subject have hitherto proceeded, we should 
be inclined to pronounce extent of stowage a superior object in 
the case of the majority of our merchant-men: and a partial 
delay from convoys to bea smaller evil, in the great branches of 
our trade, than the sacrifice of capaciousness for the reception of 
merchandise. By the great branches of our trade, we mean 
such as our commerce with the East and West Indies and the 
Baltic. "We see no reason against having a monthly convoy to 
the West Indies from the Downs, during the whole season from 
September to March 3 nor wie « the order to sail should not be 
positive as soon as a dozen of ships are collected. It is only by 
such energy as this on the part of the Admiralty, that an end can 
be put to the perpetual delays of the merchants and ship-brokers. 
In the smaller branches of our trade, where frequent convoys 
cannot be provided, it would evidently be preferable to adopt 
Mr. Gower's plan of running-ships, and to s2ek their protec- 
tiong not by such expensive methods as loading them with 
ordnance or crowding them with seamen, but by making fast 
sailing a primary object in their construction.—This is a well- 
meant pamphlet ; and, with the exception of a recommendation 
of bounties, (p. 14.) we are disposed to regard its contents as 
intitled to a considerable share of public attention. {, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 13. Histoire des Femmes Frangaises les plus célébres, e. i.e. | [ 
An Account of the most celebrated French Women, and of their 
Influence ovet the French Literature as Patronesses and as Authors. 
By Madame de Genlis. 2 Vols. 12mo. . Paris, and reprinted in - 

_ London for Colburn. 1811. aii! 
Madame de Genlis possesses the talent of giving interest to every 
character whose history she narrates; and this power enables her to 
celebrate some of her country-women whose biography, in other 
hands, would have proved as insipid as are their writings. She has 
enlivened the present work by introducing her own remarks on lite. 
rary subjects; and among these we admired the eulogium on Madame 
de Sévigné, which is penned with equal truth and elegance. We also 
subscribe to her severely virtuous censure of Madame Cotin’s * Claire 

d’ Albe,” since the extracts which are made from that novel afford suf. uy 

ficiently damning Peels of its indelicacy and immorality. The bio- /- 

graphical account of Madame Cotin is, however, ludicrously defect- 

ive; no other information being given than that she wrote bs first \ 

work at Paris in the time of Robespierre, and this assertion is contra- 

dicted in a note by the London editor. Madame de Genlis’s con- 
stant abuse of D’Alembert is rather wearisome than convincing ; and 
she praises so highly the moderation of La Motte in his contests with 

Madame Dacier, that her own acrimony becomes the less excusable, A 

Her defence of Louis XIVth’s resentment against Fenelon is too ; 

courtier-like, and seems to be introduced chiefly in order that her 

own book may be lengthened ty extracts from Telemachus. For 
this purpose, the ‘“* MJelanges’? of Madame Necker, and the former 
works of Madame de Genlis herself, have also been pillaged. Without, 
however, investigating all this lady’s literary opinions or mancuvres, 
we can pronounce many parts of this publication to be so amusing and 
ingenious, that our readers will be amply repaid by them for the 
trouble of turning over the whole. 

The retrospect of this history begins so early as with Radegonde, 





EDUCATION, &9ce. 


Art.14. 4 Vocabulary in the English, Latin, German, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese Languages. By J. Boardman. 12ma. 
78. Boards. Boosey. 

This work is intended for those learners of languages, who, being 
suddenly called abroad, require a ready provision of current words, 
It is easy to learn and to remember the name of an object in similar 
languages, but difficult to remember it in those which have no resem= 
blance ; and therefore, in order to teach an Englishman the southern 
languages, the Latin nomenclature of his own tongue should be 
made the basis, but, in order to teach him the northern languages, 
the 
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the. Saxon nomenclature of his own should be the basis. Let us take 
the word ingratitude asatheme. Lat. Ingratitudo. Fr. Ingratitude. 
Ital. Jngratitudine. Span. Ingratitud. Portug. Jngratidao. When 
we read over this list, all the words are easily retained.—Now, in or- 
der to teach German, it is proper to employ the synonym wnthank- 
fulness .as the theme.-. Germ. Undankbarkeit. . Holland. Ondank- 
baarheit. Dan. Utaknemmelighed. If we read over this enumera-+ 
tion, also, the words are easily retained.—The parallel terms become 
imprinted on the memory by means of their analogy. . 

Mr. Boardman, however, rashly combines in one vocabulary both 
northern and southern words.- His German column should have 
been omitted ; it is incorrectly printed ; and it is so ludicrously care- 
less, that the word nipple, for instance, is translated by the German’ 
word warfze, a wart, as if on purpose to render ridiculous the stam- 
mering gallantry of our young officers.—For learners of the southern 
languages, the work is better adapted. It resembles the Amara-singa 
of the Pritdoss ; the words being arranged not in alphabetic but in sys- 
tematic order. First occur the days, weeks, months, seasons, cardial 

ints, and other ideas of time. — Secondly come quadrupeds and birds, 
We know not why fish, insects, fruits, are not comprehended in the 
same subdivision. — Thirdly, colours, dress, dignities temporal and spi- 
ritual, —— Fourthly, buildings, rural objects, diseases, accidents. — 
Fifthly, divinity : under which head the mixture of words is very 
whimsical, and bears marks of an attempt at wit. Thus the words 
altar aud angel are contiguous, as associated in the bridegroom’s 
inind: so are the words bible and devil, divinity and font, bell and 
holiday, nature and organ. —A sixth subdivision contains the nomen- 
clature of vegetables ; a seventh, those of household furiiture ; an 
eighth, those of the human body ; a ninth, those of degrees of affinity. 
——Music, Meats, Minerals, have their appropriate chapters ; and the 
book concludes with Numerals, 

The words are arranged in seven parallel columns : first in English, 
next in Gerjaan, then in Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese. The preface displays a very inconsiderable knowlege of 


comparative grammar. Tray. j 


Art. 15. 4 Guide to Happiness, er the Doctrines, Precepts, and 
Promises of Christianity displayed and enforced. Originally in- 
tended for the Instruction of a young Lady. r12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Sold by Mrs. Cook, bookseller, Jermyn-street. 

This catechism, compiled for the purpose of initiating young persons 
in religious and practical knowlege, is divided’ into eight sections, 
with the following titles: Of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.—Of 
the Fall of Man. -—- OF our relative Duties, and first of our duty to 
God.—Duty to our Neighbour.—Duty to ourselves. —Of the Divine 
Attributes. —Concerning the Religion of the Jews. —The Superiority 
of the Christian Religion. The compiler of such a work ought to 
possess very extensive and accurate learning ; how far these qualities 
belong to the present catechist may be inferred from the information 
given to the pupil, p. 73., that the Church of England is called epis- 
copal, * from Episcopius, a celebrated divine.’ 

Art. 
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POETRY. 
Art. 16. Cottage Poems, by the Rev. Patrick Bronte, B.A. Mi- 


nister of Hartshead-cum-Clifton, near Leeds, Yorkshire. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. Boards Crosby and Co. 1811. 

The title of these poems seems to require some explanation; and we 
are told that they are called Cottage Poems ‘ because they are chiefly 
designed for the lower classes of society.’ T'o adapt his verse to the 
inhabitants of the cottage, (we wish that this class was more numerous 
than it is) the author ‘ has aimed at simplicity, plainness, and per- 
spicuity, 
written not only for the good of the pious, but for the good of those 
who are not so; and that he hopes his poems will be rendered useful 
to some poor soul, who eared little about critical niceties.’ Thus pre- 
pared by the advertisement, we expected not from Mr. Bronte any 
high poetic flights. His muse shall speak for herself : 

‘ Her aims are good, howe’er they end— 

Here, comes a foe, and there, a friend, 

ex These point the dart, and those defend, 

Whilst, some deride her ; 

But God, will sweetest comforts blend, 
Whate’er betide her. 


‘ Thus, heaven-supported, forth she goes, 
Midst flatterers, critics, friends, and foes ; 
Secure, since He who all things knows, 

Approves her aim, 
And kindly fans, or fostering blows 
, Her sinking flame. 





¢ Hence, when she shews her honest face, 
And tells her tale, with aukward grace, 
{mportunate to gain a place 
Amongst your friends ; 
To ruthless critics leave her case, 


And hail her ends.’ 


From a poem intitled the ‘Happy Cottagers,’ we extract these stangas : 


‘ The table-cloth, though coarse, 
Was of a snowy white, 
ne vessels, spoons, and knives, 
Were clean, and dazzling bright ; ° 
So down we sat, 
Devoid of care, 
Nor envied kings, 
Their dainty fare. 


‘ When nature was refreshed, 
And we familiar grown ; 
The good old man exclaimed, 
‘© Around Jehovah’s throne, 
Come, let us ali, 
@ur voices raise, 
And sing our Great 
. - Redeemer’s praise !”’ 


‘ Ther 


oth in manner and — He farther adds that * he has 
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‘ Their artless notes were sweet, 
Grace ran through every linc ; 
Their breasts with rapture swell’d, 
Their looks were all divine: 

Delight, o’er all 
My senses stole, 
And heaven’s pure joy, 
O’erwhelm’d my soul.’ 


Seventeen pages are filled with lines of this description. Is it from 
too little grace, or from a too refined taste, that we cannot applaud 
such kind of verse ? 

The volume concludes with the * Cottager’s Hymn,’ the first stanza 
of which is as follows : 


‘ My food is but spare, 
And humble my cot, 
Yet, Jesus dwells there, 
And blesses my lot : 
: Though thinly I’m clad, . 
And tempests oft roll, 
He’s raiment and bread, 
And drink to my soul.’ 


Mr. Bronté courts not the favour of critics ; and so far he is right, 


because critics and he cannot be on good terms. M 


Art. 19. The Minstrels of Winandermere, a Poem. By Charles 
Farish, B. D., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and late 
Lecturer of St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. Boards, 
Cadell and Davies. 1811. . 

These poems are preceded by a long rambling dedication to Richard 
Clarke, Esq., the Chamberlain of London, in which Mr, Farish not 
only leads his friend over the neighbourhood and antiquities of Chert- 
sey, (Mr. Clarke’s residence, ) but makes him follow ‘ from room to 
room at Cambridge,’ to witness the ‘ resiliency’ with which a proposal 
for tolerating marriage in the Universities was received. 

‘ The Minstrels of Winandermere’ are supposed to be a set of 
school-boys ; and the supposition may be admitted without difficulty. 
These young gentlemen recite various poems on the traditions and 
scenery of Cumberland ; but the lines are so crouded with hard names 
and local allusions, that it is impossible for persons who have not vi- 
sited the Lakes to understand them. The following stanza, on the 
= of rocky fragments falling into the water, is thoroughly ori- 

inal ; 

ape While the moon resting on the Scaw 

Far o’er Wast-water laid her beam, 
Which at the plunge trembled ; loud kaw 
Th’ awaken’d birds with fearful scream.’ 


A part of the picture of Furness Abbey is in the same taste : 


‘ There Furness all dishevelled sits, 
Beneath full many a kawing tree.’ 


‘The ensuing lines arc, however, much better : 
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‘ The hands 
Of time here shew capricious sway : 
Tis his triumphal arch that stands, 
In this light state of strange decay.’ 


The description of Edith’s singing (p. 79.) is well imagined ; and 
the poem itself is a sort of versified Itinerary, which may prove an 


amusing and useful companion on a northern tour. MsBar. 
€ 


BULLION-QUESTION. 


Art. 18. Speech of the Right Honourable Lord King, in the House 
of Lords, 2d July 1811, on the second reading of Earl Stanhope’s 
Bill respecting Guineas and Bank-notes. 8ve. pp. 48. 2s. 6d. 
Ridgway. 

Lord King may be considered, in some measure, as a veteran among 
the writers and speakers on the subject of bullion. He “— by 
dividing his speech into two parts, the first of which is a vindication 
of his individual conduct ; the second, a general disquisition on the 
state of our currency. In justification of his notice of last summer 
to his tenants, to pay their rent in specie, or in notes at a discount, 
he argues {p. 5.) that the depreciation of bank-paper has been pro- 
gressive and alarming during the last twelve years ; and that the vote 
of the House of Commons on the Report of the Bullion-Committee 
amounts to a declaration, on the part of government, that the 
restriction is to continue during the whole of the war. In giving us 
a copy (p. 7.) of his well-known letter to his tenants, his Lordship 
mentions that it was addressed to those only whose leases were of 
several years standing ; and that his rule of conduct was to require 
payment in a currency which possesses an equal value now with that 
which it bore at the date of the lease. Calculating the quantity of 
gold which the amount of rent would have purchased at the time of 
the conclusion of the agreement, he now calls on his tenants to pay 
him this sum, either in specie or in notes sufficient for the purchase of 
specie. ‘* Where,’ he asks, ‘is the hardship of this demand? The 
price of corn, the price of labour, the prices of every great staple 
commodity, are all augmented by the state of the currency. The 
covenants of a lease secure the payment of rent in the lawful mone 
of Great Britain, and on every principle of law and equity, the land- 
lord is intitled to receive the intrinsic value of the stipulated sum.’ 
The gross produce of.a farm is generally supposed to be divided into 
four shares, three of which go to expences, taxes, and farmer’s profit, 
while the remaining fourth forms the rent. ‘The mode of fixing a 
rent is to estimate the fourth of the produce at the average price of 
several preceding years ; of course, if the farmer’s receipts are aug- 
mented by the fall of money, the amount of his rent should receive a 
correspondent augmentation. Now the average price of wheat, which 
for a period of thirteen years preceding 1785 was forty-six shillings a 
quarter, and for a similar period prior to 1797, fifty-two shillings, 
rose, in the third period ending in 1810, to more than seventy-one 
shillings. An advance of rent regularly takes place at the end of a 


lease ; and his Lordship sees no reason why it should not be enforced 


during its continuance. , 
Rey. Jan. 1812. H Having 
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Having thus justified himself personally, the noble speaker pro- 
ceeds to discuss the question on national grounds. Of the ninety 
millions which now form the sum of our vast annual expenditure, he 
computes that ten millions are required in consequence of the state of 
our currency. Our supplies for the army, the navy, the ordnance, 
in short our expences at home, with the exception of the in- 


:: i due to the public creditors and a part of the pay of the public 


rvants, are augmented in the ratio of the fall of money. In Por- 
tugal and Sicily, the loss incurred by the fall of the exchange is not 
less than twénty per cent. on the amount of our remittance. — Ad- 
verting next to the consequences of the invasion of Spain by Bona- 
parte, his Lordship remarks that the bullion, which formerly flowed 
into Europe through the medium of Spain and Portugal, now finds 
its way through this country. Gold accordingly is cheaper among us, 
notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, than it 1s in 
France and other parts of the continent to which it is afterward ex- 
ported. If we look back to the history of the French Revolution, 
we find, says his Lordship, a lasting: admonition against making paper 
a legal tender ; the effect of which Aa been to cause a discontinuance 
of leases in many parts of France, and, when granted, they are 
generally made payable in corn. In this country, have already ap- 


peared symptoms of a reluctance to renew leases for a length of 


term ; a reluctance from which, if it continues, the worst consequences 
to our agriculture may be apprehended. His Lordship adds, with re- 
ference to his individual conduct, a notice (p. 34.) of no small im- 
portance ; namely, that he is willing to pay as well as receive on the 
plan of an indemnifying allowance for the fall.of paper-money. To 
facilitate calculations of this kind, he has fubjoined tablesof the gradual 
decrease in the value of notes, and the intrinsic value of money-contracts 
at different stages in the history of depreciation. 

In:this, as in former publications, Lord King discovers a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject. Those who study his earlier produc- 
tions will find in them the materials of several of the arguments deve- 
loped in the Report of the Bullion-Committee ; and we are induced 
by.a perusal of the present speech to recommend to less accurate 
writers an imitation of his Lordship in one respect, we mean in the 
care with which he never fails to distinguish between the fall of paper 
fram:non-convertibility and from a cause of a different nature ; taking 
steadily as his ‘rule for computing the former, the rise in the market- 


price of gold-bullion above its comage-price. Lo. 


Art. 19. An Appeal to Common Sense, on the Bullion-question. 
By a Merchant. -8vo. pp. 69. 2s. Richardson. 1812. 

~ In common with the majority of his-brethren in trade, this mer- 
chant is a declared-enemy to the doctrines conveyed through the 
thedium of the Bullion-Report ; and, like a true practical man, he 
suspects that the possession of general knowlege constitutes rather 4 
disqualification than ‘an advantage, in such an inquiry as that which 
engaged the attention of the Committee. This, we confess, isa new 
idea to us:—Other parts of his charge against the Committee, such 
as-their acting ‘under preconceived impressions, and their bias in re- 


gard to the interpretation of the evidence, have been repeal 
urge 
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urged in former publications. — After several preliminary animadver- 
sions, the author fairly enters the lists with Mr. Huskisson, and 
maintains, (P. 10.) in contradiction to that genleman, that the disap- 
pearance of our gold has been caused by the balance of international 
payments being against us. He even goes so far (but in this we 
can by no means agree with him) as to assert (p. 14.) that the cir- 
| cumstance of our currency being in paper, and non-convertible paper 
too, has no effect on the state of the exchange. More accurate 
views are expressed in a subsequent passage; in which the author 
declares, in contradiction to Mr. Huskisson, that bullion, or, to speak 
generally, the precious metals, must form the ultimate means of liqui- 
dating balances between different countries. He is a warm admirer of 
the work of Mr. Hill; (reviewed by us in Vol. Ixiv. p. 278.) and he 
cannot help expressing great regret that a senator of the talents and 
integrity of Mr. Wilberforce should take an active part in support- 
ing the new doctrine of Messrs. Horner and Huskisson. ‘ Either,’ 
says he, * Mr. Wilberforce had never thoroughly investigated the 
question, or he must have been influenced by undue predilection, 
through the well turned and high-sounding sentiments so diligently 
sent abroad by Mr. Huskisson.’ : 
Following other writers on the ministerial side of the question, 
this author insists {p. 46.) on reckoning the present market-price of 
bullion as a proof not of the fall of paper, but of the rise of: old; 
and he even allows himself to contemplate a continuance a a si- 
milar enhancement of gold with reference to silver. One of the 
accusations most frequently urged by him against Mr. Huskisson is 
that gentleman’s considering gold in the same light, whether in the 
} shape of coin or in that of bullion. Another and a more serious one 
is the use (p. 59.) which the enemy may make, (or, if this author 
be correct, eve | has made,) of the publication of Mr. Huskisson, 
in disseminating far and wide a knowlege of its contents, After 
some keen animadversions on that head, this ‘ Merchant’ brings to a 
conclusion his own pamphlet ; which is one of the most verbose that 
| has of late fallen into our hands, and may be said, like the Brehon 
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law of the Irish, to contain “a proportion of good with a much larger 
one of bad.” Lo. 


Art. 20. Reflections on the possible Existence and alg Expedience 
of National Bankruptcy. By Peter Richard Hoare, Esq. 8vo. 
10. pp- 76. 4s. Cadell and Davies. 1811. 

Mr. Hoare has been one of the most voluminous writers on the 
subject of bullion. We reviewed in July last an “ Examination of 
Sir John Sinclair’s Observations’? which bore his name, and we now 
find that he was the author of an anonymous pamphlet intitled 
“ A Letter containing Observations on some of the effects of our 
Paper-currency,’’ which was noticed in our Number for December 
1810. (p. 435.) The remarks which we applied to these his earlier 
productions will be found to hold in a great measure with regard to 
the present ; which, like them, is a performance of a mixed cha- 
racter, dwelling frequently on false positions in a tone of too much 
confidence, and discovering at other times no inconsiderable share of 
information and ability. The principal reason for Mr. Hoare’s 
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coming a third time before the public was to corroborate his former 
argument, that it is from excess of currency that the high price of 
the necessaries of life has chiefly, if not altogether, proceeded. The 
amount of our currency, when it consists of paper, ought not, he says, 
(p. 6.) to exceed what would have been its amount if in coin, and 
never would have exceeded it had paper been always convertible into 
cash. Having laid down this fundamental proposition, in which we 
have no difficulty. in agreeing with him, he goes into a variety of 
enumerations on the increase of town and country-bank notes, and 
arrives at a conclusion to which we can by no means give our con- 
currence, namely, that the amount of our circulating medium is now 
twice as great as before the Bank-suspension. It is no wonder if, 
with such impressions regarding the increase of notes, he is dis- 
posed to go no farther in quest of the causes of the rise of provisions. 
A state of war can, in his opinion, scarcely be called instrumental in 
producing this enhancement ; in support of which he presents us 
(page 18.) with a table of the price of wheat in Windsor market, as 
given in the 14th Volume of Young’s Annals of Agriculture. This 
table extends from the year 1700 to 1810, and is a very useful docu- 
ment : but the author forgets that it is only within these forty-years 
that we have been under the necessity of depending on foreign sup- 
plies of corn. It is since that period that the increase of our popula- 
tion has outstripped the increase of our produce, and made us sensible 
of a material difference between peace, which opens to us the agricul- 
tural stores of our neighbours, and war, which withholds them. Now 
Mr. Hoare is so intent on proving that our currency has increased 
without cause, that he doubts (page 22.) whether in late years any 
material addition to our population has taken place ; a subject on 
which he would have written differently, had he ascertained before 
publication the particulars of the return lately submitted to Parlia- 
ment. We hope, also, that he is mistaken in another point, though 
on this we speak with less confidence ; we mean, in denying that any 
additional comfort in the condition of the lower orders has been pro- 
duced. If, however, we hesitate to contradict him in this opinion, we 
need have no doubt in regard to another topic, his assertion (p. 26.) 


__ gthat the augmented issue of bank-paper has impeded the extended 


cultivation of arable land.—In the midst of these errors, we have occa- 
fionally the satisfaction of finding a well-founded if not a novel re- 
mark, such as (page 18.) that many of our manufactures have been 
cheapened by improvements of machinery more than they have been 
enhanced from other causes, and that the fall in our colonial produce 


has been owing to a too rigid enforcement of the monopoly-system. 


In calculating the effect of our taxes on the price of commodities, 
Mr. Hoare persists, as in his former pamphlet, (M. R. Vol. Ixiii. 
Pe 43 5-) in denying that they have any considerable influence, § It 
was long,’ he says, (p-29.) ‘our policy to avoid whatever taxes 
might affect the wages of labour :’ but he finds it necessary to add 


an essential qualification, and to express his fears ‘that we are gra- 
dually deviating from this course.’ It is amusing to see with what 
pertinacity he dwells on augmentation of paper-money as the sole 


cause of the enhancement of commodities. Butcher’s meat he dis- 
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covers (p. 41.) to have risen in price exactly as bank-notes have risen 
in quantity ; and malt, had it not been for the additional duty, would 
probably have been forced into the list of examples of this happy 
coincidence. After such a formidable array of facts and arguments, 
Mr. Hoare considers himself as intitled to credit for moderation in 
saying (p.50.) that only two-fifths of our present currency need 
be withdrawn, in order to restore it to its due amount. In the same 
conciliatory spirit, he forbears to call (page 54.) for any immediate 
reduction of our bank-paper. It is the prohibition of farther increase, 
the diminution of the Bank-advances to government, and a gradual 
lessening of the amount in circulation, that form the sum of his 
demands. He departs, however, from this temperate language, in 
terming (p. 58.) the diminished value of our public dividends * a 
manifest and decided bankruptcy of the state ;? an expression which 
could not fail to remind us of the whimsical title prefixed to his 
pamphlet. He is hence led to the recommendation oft a singular pro- 
posal,—-the imposition of fresh taxes, to make good the injury 
accruing to the public creditor in consequence of the fall of money. 
‘ So long,’ he says, (page 61.) ‘as there is taxable property in the 
nation, it is liable, in justice, to satisfy the claims of the public 
creditor. Look around, and see whether the country is so destitute 
of resources as to be incapable of supplying a fund for that purpose. 
Has the land ceased to yield its harvests, its accustomed rents, its 
tithes, and its profits. Be not alarmed, my countrymen,’ he adds, 
‘ for no vast or intolerable sacrifice is required ; the deficiency to be 
raised by fresh taxes is 13,800,000l. only.” Moderate as this may 
appear to Mr. Hoare’s imagination, we much suspeét that all his oratory 
will be unavailing to persuade the land-holders, and others on whom 
the burden would fall, to see it in the same light. They will have 
difficulty in comprehending by what means the mode of reimburse- 
ment proposed (page 65.) is to bring back the value into their 
pockets. — Equally little success is likely to attend the author’s 
suggestion of diverting the income of the sinking fund from its 
original purpose, and applying it to the indemnity of the public 
creditor. 

We are now to take leave of Mr. Hoare for the third time, and 
with little desire, we confess, of meeting soon again. On looking 
back to our criticisms on his former neonate; we find that, although 
unapprized of the identity of the author, we gave him, in both 
cases, a caution to digest and compress his thoughts. We cannot, 
however, flatter pan ee with receiving much attention at his hands, 
since this his third performance yields not in verbosity and declamation 
tothe former two. Of the quaintness of his style, the use of such a 
word as ‘ violatory’: (page 4.) may serve for an example; of the 
prolixity of his mode of arguing, it would be endless to exhibit 


proofs. Lo. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Art. 21. A Letter to a General Officer, on the Recruiting Service ; 
to which is added, another on the Establishment of Rifle Corps 
H 3 in 
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m ‘the: British Army. By Colonel F. P. Robiuson, Inspecting 
Field-offiger of the London District. 4to, 2s. Egerton. 1811. 
In the first of these letters, the Colonel begins with stating the 
importance of the recruiting service, and the inadequate attention 
which has been paid to it and to the encouragement ofeits staff. He 
_ considers the subject, with which he seems to be well acquainted, 
under the following heads: The Recruiting Staff. Slop-Clothing. 
Bringing-Money. Surgical Inspection. Standard and Age. Sub- 
stitutes. General-service Recruiting. Boy ditto. Pauper-children. 
Desertion. - 

With regard to the first, Col. R. would carry on recruiting for 
general service only by meansof staff-Serjeants, and a fewstaff-Captains 
at 128. per diem, with the usual emoluments, instead of regimental 
recruiting, which he regards as not only unnecessary, but replete 
-with destruction to all the non-commissioned officers and privates 
who are employed in it.— As to the second, he tells us that the 
regulation which has since been adopted by the Adjutant-general, 
though by whose recommendation he knows not, was suggested in 
the following extract from a letter written by him in October 1807, 
to a Neble Lord then in office. 

« « At the time of Intermediate Approval, each Recruit should 
be provided with a Slop Dress, consisting of a plain close red or 
white jacket, Russia duck trowsers, cloth foraging cap, black stock, 
one shirt, and a pair of shoes, which would not cost more than five 
shillings beyond the present allowance for necessaries ; as the coloured 
clothes ought to be sold on the spot, for the benefit of the Recruit. 
Every article to be marked withthe name of the District, as well as 
the Regiment, or General Service. This would not only be an 
excellent Drill Dress, but much more convenient than any other 
on board ship, and prove the greatest possible check to desertion.” ’ 

Respecting the third topic, or the Bringing-money, as it is 
called, (that is, the money paid to persons who bring  recruits,) 
Colonel R. sensibly observes that, though it has been augmented, the 
beneficial effects which might otherwise arise from the augmentation 
are totally destroyed by tedious and unnecessary delays in paying it. 
He is of opinion that no recruit who is five feet three inches high ought 
to be rejected ; nor any man who does not exceed forty years of age, 
provided that he be healthy, and of a good personal appearance. 
As to the fourth pomt, the Colonel highly disapproves the present 
mode of inspection, and the rejection of recruits by district-surgeons ; 
who, he says, are so hampered by their instructions that they cannot 
freely exercise their own judgment in performing their duty, and great 
numbers of actually serviceable men are in consequence entirely lost 
to the army. On the fifth point, or the procuring of Substitutes, 

which the author calls a ¢ monstrous military abortion,’ he remarks 
that desertion has been greatly encouraged by it: as a proof of 
which, he states it to be a well-known fact that, in the London district, 
the same men have inlisted as substitutes upwards of twenty times.— 
Sixthly, as to recruiting for general Service, Colonei R. says that 
this is the most useful of all, but that it is by no means carried to 


the extent which it might and ought to reach. 
In 
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In the body of this letter, Colonel R. introduces Substitutes. as 
the fifth head, General-service Recruiting as the sixth, and the sub- 
ject of Standard and Age as the seventh ; though at the beginning 
he places them in this order inverted. With. regard to the last, he 
asks this question : * Why should not a man of the United Kingdom, 
‘of five-feet three, and forty years of age, make as good a soldier as a 
French conscript of that description ?? He thinks that our popu- 
lation should not, as to these two particulars, undergo too much 
military sifting. 

The eighth head refers to the recruiting of Boys, for which the 
writer is a strenuous advocate ;—the ninth, to the receiving of 
Pauper-boys into the army, which also he highly approves ; observe 
ing that the adoption of it would case their parishes by lessening 
the poor-rates ; — and the tenth, to Desertion, in respect to which 
he makes the fewefollowing sensible observations : 

‘ Proclamations hold out a free pardon to all such deserters as shall 
surrender themselves, by such a period, to persons appointed to re- 
ceive them. But they have been uniformly accompanied with instrac- 
tions, that all such surrendered deserters were to be put in confinement 
and sent under escort to the army depot, or regiment, and subsisted 
at 10d. per diem. 

‘ Now, surely all idea of a free pardon is completely done away, ifs 
after a man has made every reparation in his power to his country for 
his former ill-conduct, he is to be disgracefully escorted from the very 
place where he so joyfully came forward to express contrition for his 
fault, to be looked upon, through the course of a Jong march, ex- 
actly in the same light as if he Bad been apprehended as a deserter, 
This is repugnant to common sense and policy ; I feel myself author- 
ized to say, that the best effect would be produced in London, by 
giving surrendered deserters the satisfaction of knowing that their 
voluntary return to their duty would mect with the highest approbation 
and encouragement. Such men, it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
would become more trust-worthy than many who may not yet have 
deserted. 

‘ Desertion is a crime by which the country suffers much more ma- 
terially than is commonly known ; it is not merely the loss of se 
many men, and the consequent heavy expence in any given period, 
but that it becomes more and more a system, encouraged by im- 
punity ; for although a deserter is severely punished when he is taken, 
how few are apprehended. Who will run the risk of apprehending 
men of such desperate characters, for the insignificant reward now 
established ? 

‘In London, the number of deserters would form a small army ; 
yet, whenever one is taken, it is owing to some accidental circum- 
stance, and not to the vigilance of the military, the police being 
totally out of the question ; as it cannot be supposed the under Con- 
stables would destroy the hopes of a better harvest, by apprehending 
aman as a deserter, who in all probability would im a short time 
commit some act of felony, from which much greater profit would 
arise. 
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‘When a deserter is apprehended by the military in London, it is 
at the risk of their lives; they must put him in a coach, and consent 
to a deduction of three shillings out of the twenty allowed by the act 
for swearing him in, which, added to coach-hire, generally reduces 
the reward to ten or twelve ; besides which, it rarely happens that a 
Soldier escapes without having his clothes torn, and Serjeants fre- 
quently have their swords broken. 

*T understand the present reward of Twenty-Shillings for appre- 
hending a deserter was established in King William’s reign ; if so, 
there can be no doubt that it ought to be at least three times as much 
now, and clear of all deductions, which are at present, two shillings 
to the clerk of the Police Office, where the deserter is sworn in ; and 
one to the Provost Marshal, on receiving the prisoner. 

‘You will probably ask what all this latter paragraph has to do with 
the Recruiting Service; in answer to which I beg to inform you, 
that at least one-half of the recruits passed in the London district are 
deserters, consequently, it becomes an interesting point to the 
I. F. O. and he has a better right than any other individual, to offer 
his opinions and suggestions upon it. Desertion is no longer to be 
considered as an accidental crime, owing to intoxicatiou, or to 
avoid punishment for some trifling breach of discipline ; it is now 
systematic fraud ; it is done for the sake of the high bounties ; and 
instead of imputing it to caprice or dissipation, we must attribute 
it solely to a greedy desire for money, to defray the expences of every 
vile gratification ; introducing, thereby, vicious principles of the worst 
and most incurable nature. Desertion, considered in itself, is a 
heinous crime, but its consequences aggravate it many degrees.’ 

Colonel R. concludes this letter with a few remarks on Rosediaads 
meat-money, which he would either abolish altogether as unnecessary, 
or make an allowance of money in lieu of it. Tlhtis mode, he says, 
would both put a stop to the tricking and jobbing which at present 
subsist between recruiting-parties and ime and would sim- 
plify the district-accounts, which are now unavoidably voluminous and 
troublesome. 

The author’s second letter, which treats on Rifle-corps, is short ; and 
more than one-half of it is taken up with observations on our infantry 
in general, and in extolling the prowess and superiority of our troops 
over those of the enemy, with a predilection for his own country 
which, when not carried to excess, is natural and excusable. The 
Colonel seems to think that light-infantry companies are not abso- 
lutely necessary for regiments, But that, if they should be deemed so, 
there ought to be one on each flank of every regiment ; and that 
the grenadier companies should be formed into battalions by them- 
selves, with the title of Royal British Grenadiers. He advises the 
instructing of all our infantry in light manceuvres, the increase of 
our effective riflemen to the number of ten thousand, (exclusive of 
accidental foreign ee ge: 4 and the teaching of the bayonet-ex- 
ercise. No raw recruit, in his opinion, should be admitted into a 
tifle-corps; nor any soldier become a sharp-shooter till after he has 


acquired a knowlege of every other part of his duty. In order to 
establish 
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establish this system, he would allow ten men from each regiment of 
the line, who are stout, healthy, and active, not under five feet four 
in height, nor above thirty years of age, to volunteer annually into 
the iit-citen, in addition to the number that might be obtained from 


the militia. 
Gien. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Art.22. On the Husbandry of three celebrated British Farmers, 
Messrs. Bakewell, Arbuthnot, and Ducket : being a Lecture read 
to the Board of Agriculture, June 6, 1811. By the Secretary to 
the Board, 8vo. 3s. 6d.. Nicol and Son. 

This retrospect on the husbandry of England for the last forty. 
years is calculated to answer a good purpose; it is designed to st1- 
mulate farmers of the present day to a less tardy adoption of im- 
provements than that which was manifested by their predecessors ; 
for Mr. Young is of opinion that, if practices really excellent 
had on their first discovery been generally followed, British agricul- 
ture would have arrived at its present state forty yearsago, and the 
kingdom would have been a garden. High praise is in the first place 
bestowed on Mr. Bakewell of Dishley, in the county of Leicester, 
for his judicious experiments and important improvements in the 
breeding of cattle. ‘ The principles he began upon were fine forms, 
small bones, and a disposition to make readily fat.’ We found the 
various stocks throughout the island managed on no enlightened sys- 
tem: but, by his visits to various parts of the country, he occasioned 
an activity in the farming mind, which was unknown before ; and the 
Secretary adds, ¢ It is, in my opinion, unquestionable, from a multitude 
of facts within my personal knowledge, that the admirable spirit of 
enquiry, comparison, and experiment, which has for the last fifteen or 
twenty years made such a progress, in every part of the Empire, was 
excited by this extraordinary cece ; and that there is not at present 
a breed of any sort of live stock in the island, that does not derive its 
improvement from the skill, knowledge, and the principles which we 
owe to him, and which would not in any probability have existed, if 
Bakewell had not laid the foundation.’ 

In the notice next taken of John Arbuthnot, Esq., of Mitcham, in 
Surrey, our attention is directed to his principles and practice in the 
cultivation of strong loams, or clay-soils. This gentleman’s first 
rule was, ‘ lay your land dry before you attempt any thing else :?— 
a. most excellent maxim. With respect tothe mode of tillage, course 
of crops, the exclusion of fallows, and the management of manure, &c., 
Mr.Arbuthnot’s practice offered an instructive example, while his skill 
in agricultural mechanics gave to the werld many useful farming 
implements. 

Two sand-farms, one at Petersham and the other at Esher, both in 
Surrey, were the theatres of Mr. Ducket’s experiments. His ma- 
hagement of a light soil was eminently judicious, and he made several 
discoveries of importance. The advantages of trench-ploughing, and 
of giving as little tillage as possible to sandy soils, were fully ascer- 
tained by this intelligent cultivator. ‘ He condemned (says Mr. Y.) 
the ideas which governed the Norfolk farmers, in leaving what il 
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called their pan unbroken, at the depth only of four or five inches.’ 
To plough deep, and deeply to deposit manure, were with him pre- 
vailing maxims; but, as the object of the farmer on light soils should 
be to give them tenacity, he avoided the too frequent use of the 
plough, and has been known to have put in a crop of wheat ona 


‘clover lay without any ploughing. Mortified at finding that a large 


field, under several preparations, refused to give a wheat-crop, and 
perteiving that the evil consisted in that species of looseness in the 
soil which causes the plant to be what the farmers call root-fallen, his 
sagacity led him merely to scarify the surface, to leave the chief 
part of the soil undisturbed, and, after having carted to the farm- 
yard the bulbs of the clover, to drill in his wheat. The success 
was great.—Mr. D. was also an advocate for the use of long fresh 
dung ; and though he practised the drill-husbandry, it was not with 
the penurious view of saving seed. 

The Secretary concludes his lecture on the merits of Bakewell, 
Arbuthnot, and Ducket, with lamenting the perversity of Eng- 
lish farmers, and with urging the necessity of bringing the wt 9 
tural world to the recognition of those great principles which the prac- 
tice of these individuals hagg indisputably established. The conciseness 
of this pamphlet will prevent it from frightening the farmer; who, if 
he has any good sense, will perceive the importance of the hints which 
it contains, and, if he has any regard to his own interest, will be 


guided by them. Mo 


Art. 23. An Enquiry into the Nature and Cause of the Rep, or that 
Disease which 1s so destructive among Sheep, especially Lamb- 
hogs, on being first put to Cole-kceping; with Proposals for pub- 
lishing by Subscription a Recipe, containing Directions effect- 
ually to prevent and cure the Resp, and to promote the increased 
Safety of Cole and Turnip-feeding Sheep throughout the Year. 
8vo. pp. 69. 2s.6d. Jacob, Peterborough ; Longman and Co. 
London. 1811. 

The writer of this Enquiry wishes to be considered as a philosophi- 
cal agriculturist, and it is due to him to own that he appears to have 
bestowed minute attention on the diseases of sheep: but his proposal ofa 
subscription from 500 individuals, of a guinea each, for the disclosure of 
his secret for the certain cure of the resp, a disorder arising from indi- 
gestion, is not altogether in the charaeter of a philosopher. He ought 
rather to becalled a super-quack ; for his system rises several notes above 
common quackery. Ifa person has discoveredany nostrum or specific for 
the cure of a disease, the usual mode is to advertise the same ; and the 
public, by the purchase of a bottle, box, or packet of it, ean make 
trial of its effects: but this sheep-doctor only advertises that he has 
a recipe which he will disclose when he has pocketed five hundred 
guineas!! We have merely the writer’s word for the efficacy of his 
nostrum ; he does not propose to send some bottles or packets round 
to different graziers, who may put his specific to the test : but he 
hits on a plan ‘ by which he hopes in some trifling degree to advance 
his fortune by the discovery,’ before he gives farmers an opportunity 
of knowing whether it be a discovery worth learning.—Scarcely had 


we read four pages of this tract, when we perceived the author’s 
spleen 
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spleen against. Mr. Lawrence, and the cause of his ill-will to that 
respectable writer soon developes. itself. Mr. L., forsooth, has 
asserted “¢ that al] infallible receipts are snfallible nonsense ;”” an assertion 
which no proposer of a specific can ever forgive. The resp-recipe 
monger tells us that ‘ in this sense there is no grammar :’ but if he can 
make no.other objection to it, Mr.L. needs not be dismayed. 

While, however, we object to this writer’s proposal, we do not cal] 
in question his knowlege. Many useful remarks are thrown out in 
this treatise; concerning the treatment of sheep, when turned into 
a field of cole and turnips ; and probably his secret may have some- 
thing valuable in it, Considering the Resp, or Rasp, (as it is generally 
pronounced) as. the result of rapid replétion in cole-feeding, the 
bleeding which he recommends may be judicious; and as the digestion 
is affected, something to give tone to the stomach of the animal m 
be very proper. _ Let the value of the recipe, however, be tried before 


the inventor obtains his reward. ' 
Moy. 


. NOVELS. 


Art. 24. ugénie et Mathilde; ou Mémoires de la Famille. dy 
Comte de Revel: par I Auteur d’ Adele de Senanges. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
15s. Deconchy. 1811. 

We opened with pleasure a new work from the same pen which 
produced “ Adéle de Senanges,”? andwe recognized in Eugenie et 
Mathilde much of the graceful nasyeté for which the writings of 
Madame de Souza are already distinguished. The story is perhaps 
too melancholy to be popular ; and, with the exceptiou of Eugenia, 
all the personages present a view of human imperfection which is so 
natural that the contemplation of it becomes painful; like those 
efiigies im wax, which startle us by their resemblance to the individuals 
whom they are intended to represent. We disapprove the character 
of Ladislaus, because he resolves pn every emergency to commit 
suicide, while the author attaches no blame to this Ta Be ; and 
the apostrophe to mothers is laboured and tedious : but the general 
style of the work is elegant and unaffected, the first volume is 
replete with touching and pleasing traits, and the whole tale is ex- 


tremely interesting. MesBar. 


Art. 25. Raphazl, ou La Vie paisible, SFc.: Raphael, or a 
peaceful Life. By Augustus La Fontaine. Translated from the 
German by M. Breton. 2 Vols. r2mo. 7s. sewed. Dulau. 
Here is another novel translated from the German of the prolifie 

La Fontaine* ; and this author’s facility of composition is sich that 

it may be presumed, if he had two or three amanuenses, he would 

dictate two novels at the same time, with as little diificulty as 

Phillidor found in winning two games of chess, while he walked 

from table to table. — We allow that the works of La Fontaine are 

never without interest, but the present is less pleasing than those 
which we lately noticed. Its title also is not appropriate, since the 
principal characters seem to expect and to seek peace only in their 
graves ; and the adventures which it relates are neither probable nor 


SO 





* See accounts of five others, in our Appendix, published with this 
Number, pages 541—543. 
very 
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very impressive. ‘The difference between the customs of one count 
and those of another may, perhaps, be made to account to us fora 
r painter’s ifiviting the Rector Schulten to spend the rest of his 
fife with him, on the first day of their acquaintance ; as also for the 
ready acceptance of this invitation, and the fluency with which the 
Rector talks Greek to ladies and valets de chambre: but the impulse 
of parental affection is the same in Germany as in England ; and in 
neither country would a father, on first learning that his son nourishes 
a hopeless passion, amuse himself with ‘ taking his picture in the 
character of Antiochus, languishing for Stratonice.’ 
The discoveries which precede the denouement are still more extra- 
ordinary than the passages to which we have alluded : — but the story 
of Grossmann’s and Annette’s early love is agreeably told, and 


Raphael himself is naif and engaging, although 
| «¢ Too soon dejected and too soon elate,”’ 
 Yike most heroes of modern and particularly of German novels. 


D° 
RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 26. Devotional and Doctrinal Extracts, from Epistles of the 
Yearly Meetings in London, of the People called Quakers, from 
the Year 1678 to 1810. 8vo. pp. go. 2s. Cradock and Joy. 1811. 
For many years, the amiable Society of Friends pursued the even 

tenor of their way, without being disturbed by those internal feuds 

and agitations which result from theological controversy ; and we at- 
tributed their harmony, not to an abfolute uniformity of opinion, but 
to their having no s0th of creeds on which they could possibly split. 

Though, however, they had no avowed formula of faith, their 

sentiments as a body were supposed to be made clear by their writ- 

ings, published by authority, or with the sanction of their yearly 
meetings. ‘The works of Penn, Fox, Pennington, &c. have been 
quoted by all writers: but the compiler before us thinks that the 
surest evidence of the doctrinal sentiments of the Friends is that 
which is found in their yearly epistles, which proceed from the 
body at large in their annnal convocation (if we may use this word) 
in London. Accordingly, extracts are here made from them, for 
the purpose of shewing that the society cannot be regarded as 
Triitarians, since the Canin e employed by the compilers of the 
yearly epistles ‘ asserts or implies the Supremacy of the Father, and 
the consequent subordination of the Son.’ The compiler, however, 
with all his desire to preserve his brethren in the consistent profes- 
sion of the unity of God, and that he alone is the proper object of 
prayer and supreme adoration,’ has not found the yearly-meeting 
epistles uniformly constructed on those principles. A few instances 
occur in which Christ is joined with God, as an object of ‘ wor- 

ship ;”? but they are rare. Of the 132 epistles, not more than 20 

ascribe ‘ Blessing —Glery—Dominion—Honour—W orship—Praise 

or Power,’’ to Jesus Christ: but it cannot be denied that, occa- 
; sionally, in these epistles, Christ is associated with God the Father 
, as an object of devetion. On the other hand, they prove that the’ 
general practice of the Friends has been to ascribe adoration and 


prayer to the Father, as the only proper object of religious sero 
s 
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This is the amount of the evidence: but we are at a loss to perceive 
what authority it can have in settling disputes. 

Aware, indeed, of the invalidity of this testimony, the writer 
subjoins arguments to his extracts. After having noticed the epistles 
which favour the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, he adds, ¢ If 
Christ be really considered, as these notions represent, the proper 
object of prayer and supplication, the bestower of our natural 
talents, as well as the dispenser of all spiritual blessings, and lastly, 
‘¢ omnipotent,’ I am wholly at a loss to imagine what province in 
creation, and in the benevolent dispensations of nature and grace, 
the advocates of such doctrines would assign to God the Father, 
whom the Scriptures uniformly represent as the original Fountain 
and Author of all our blessings, temporal and eternal, as our Crea- 
tor, constant preserver, and final judge, “ by shat man whom he 
hath ordained.” ’ 

This argument is addressed to the Society called Quakers, and we 


leave it to them to make a reply. We have done our duty by 
making a fair report. 


Mo-x. 
Art. 27. Two Sermons, preached at the Visitation of the Rev. the 

Archdeacon of Leicester, in the Years 1805 and 1811. T'o which 

is added, a Sermon on the Salvation which is in Christ only. B 

the Rev. Edward Thomas Vaughan, M. A. Vicar of St. Martin’s 

and All Saints, Leicester, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Hatchard. 

Of these three sermons, the first two are addressed by the preacher 
to his brethren in the ministry, and the third was delivered to hearers 
at large. In the discourses to the clergy, Mr. Vaughan urges the 
importance of preaching, calling it the great master-engine of minis- 
terial usefulness, and explains at large his views of the manner in 
which Christ should be preached. A proper distinction is also made 
between ‘loiterers’ and ‘labourers’ in the spiritual harvest. When 
he comes to notice the indirect ministration of the clergy by their 
conduct, he very neatly observes that, ‘though we cannot subscribe 
to the maxim as generally interpreted, 

“« He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,’? 


we may invert it, and it has a lesson for us.” Having shewn that 
the ministerial office is an office of labour, he adds, * My beloved 
brethren, let us ask ourselves severally, Do we find it such? do we 
make it such? do we prove it to be such ??—Happy would it be for 
the Archdeaconry of Leicester if all its clergy answered in the 
affirmative. 

In the last sermon, Mr. Vaughan is very orthodox, or what is now 
called evangelical. It is here asserted that ‘every individual comes 
into the world guilty ;’? a proposition which we co not how to 
reconcile with any correct definition of gui/t. The preacher, indeed, 
seems aware of the difficulty, for he adds in a note, ¢ Perhaps it 
would be better if we could altogether repress our reasonings re- 
specting the origin of our present condition.’ We are told that the 
true faith appears to have an Antinomian tendency. Whether 
Mr. Vaughan’s notion of Christian doctrine be correct, we shall not 
discuss: but we are persuaded that he is a conscientious orthodox 


$12 believer, 
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beliéver, and is seriously, piously, and zealously disposed to do 


good to the souls of men. | ‘Mo 
‘ MISCELLANEOUS. v: 


Art. 28. Description of the Spar Cave, lately discovered in the 
Isle of Skye, with some Geological Remarks relative to that 
Island, by K. Macleay, M.D. To which is subjoined, The 
Mermaid, a Poem. 8vo. pp.88. 5s. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1811. 

Descriptions of the more striking scenes of nature seldom convey 
any distinct or faithful representation of their prototypes, because ac- 
curacy of perception, judgment, and taste, are seldom combined in the 
same individual. ‘Through the dense atmosphere of our metropolis, 
we have never, even at second sight, contemplated the rocky shores 
of Skye; and though we have read about it, and about it, we can 
form no very clear conception of its far-famed sparry cave. In the 
course of ordinary conversation, indeed, we have heard that it is 
greatly inferior to the Hole in the Peak: but Dr. M‘Leay expressly 
asserts that no excavation of the same nature and magnitude as this 
has yet been made known, unless we except the Cavern of Antiparos, 
one of the Archipelago Islands, and that of Maddison Cave in 
America. — We anticipate thus much to keep our readers in 
good humour, and prevent their being dragged through common- 
place reflections on the highland districts of Scotland, and over dreary 
masses of granite, sand-stone, basaltic veins, &c. and tumbling, before 
they were aware, into this miry passage, which is at least as dark as 
the cave itself. ‘ Having given up these immense masses which con- 
stitute our primary mountains, and the basis of the world, by some 
sudden inscrutable process of crystallization, the water is conjectured 
to have retired into the hollow parts and excavations of the earth thus 
formed.’ —'The mention of the latitude and longitude of Stocha 
Altrimen, or the Nursling Cave, in the 19th page, flattered us with 
the hope of the long-expected peep: but basalt and sand-stone again 
obstructed our path. Once more we touched the threshold: but, pre- 
viously to admission, we were condemned to listen to a dull tradition, 
corroborative of the Gelic appellation of the cave.—The descrip- 
tion of its entrance comes, at last,-and forms perhaps the least ex- 
ceptionable part of the performance. 

¢ A front more beautifully romantic and wild cannot be conceived’ ) 
A superb rugged arch opens upon the sight, and presents a dark and 
lonely chasm, which might well have been considered the meet recep- 
tacle of deadly fiends. ‘This gleomy portal approaches to the Gothic 
form, but is somewhat irregular, the point of the arch being a more 
acute angle, with the top reclining to the left. 

¢ Onthe right side of this opening is an inferior cave, running in 
a different direction, with many other crevices which give the face of 
the rock an imbricated look. ; 

‘ The whole of this noble structure, but particularly the great 
aperture, is embellished with innumerable dark green _ stalactites 
oF various ‘sizes, some of which descend to the ground and form 
pillars, grown over with moss, and which, with the softening inter- 
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mixture of long-grass and green xr brown heath and beautiful 
wild flowers, adds tothe impressive effect of this secluded scene.’ 

The interior of this Hebridian grotto, which is not to be surveyed 
without some unpleasant and even hazardous scrambling, exhibits 
various fantastic configurations, in the form both of stalactites and 
stalagmites ; among which may be particularized, the monk, the nun, 
the golden fleece, &c. Weare, moreover, conducted into a splendid 
saloon, and to the brink of a large fountain or pool which the visitors 
cross on a plank. 

‘ On the right of this spacious hall, about eight feet above the 
surface of the pool, the wall recedes a little, forming a narrow bench 
for the reception, as it seems, of an admirable group of figures in 
alto relievo, which are placed upon it. These are six in number, as 
large as life, and white as alabaster. They are Caryatides and Per- 
sians, in graceful attitudes, the drapery flowing in the most accurate 
stile. ‘The prominent figure is Persian, who seems. to hold in his 
hand a roll of parchment. This assemblage ef figures is encom- 
passed with a multitude of ornamental festoons of leaves, and gar- 
lands of corymbiated spar. They are whimsically diversified, and 
occupy an intercolumniation of pillars, which are chiefly engaged, 
though some are insulated and embellished with shining crystalliza- 
tions and stalagmites of great beauty.’ 

To the courage and persevering zeal of Mrs. Gillespie, a resident 
of Skye, the public are indebted for the discovery of this singular 
excavation ; for this lady appears first to have explored it in June 
#808, accompanied by a boat’s crew. Her report afterward in- 
‘duced the proprietor, attended by herself and her husband, to pene- 
trate its recesses ; and the farther they advanced, the more were they 
gratified and astonished. 

The length of thiscave, from its entrance to its termination in a 
passage too narrow and steep for farther research, is reckoned at 
about 250 feet ; its width, in some places, is eight or ten feet: but 
the circumference of the saloon is sixty-seven feet, and the roof of 
this last is too lofty to be distinctly visible. The measurements, how- 
ever, are rather vaguely stated; and the whole account is somewhat 
desultory and pedantic. We really can scarcely extend our toleration 
to such words as exudate, coruscant, cornial, superfice, and stirious. 
The confusion of these and those may be overlooked onthe north of 
the Tweed: but no such geographical boundary .will justify the vio- 
lation of the well-known concord of noun and verb, a violation of 
which various instances might be quoted within the compass of this 
small volume. 

The Mermaid, written during a journey to the Hebrides, by a 
gentleman well known in the fishery world, possesses considerable 
poetical merit, though the story rather offends against probability. 
Granting, however, that a marine syren may lock up a living mortal 
in the chambers of the deep, we see no good reason why she should 
lose her prisoner in a very silly manner: but the verses, it must be 
allowed, are pretty, simple, and pathetic. Let the concluding 
stanzas exemplify the rest : 
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’ € An oozy film her limbs vio: te 
While slow unfolds her scaly train, 
With gluey fangs her hands were clad, 
She lash’d with webbed fins the main. 


¢ Proud swells her heart, she deems at last 
To charm him with her Syren tongue, 

And as the shelving rocks they pass’d, 
She raised her voice, and sweetly sung. 


‘ In softer, sweeter strains she sung, ‘e 
Slow gliding by the moon-light bay, 
When light to land the Chieftain sprung, 
And hail’d the maid of Colonsay. 


¢ Oh! sad the Mermaid’s gay notes fell, 
And sadly sunk remote at sea, 
So sadly mourns the wreathed shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea. 


« And when the circling year returns, 
The sailor knows that fated day, 
For sadly still the Mermaid mourns 
The warlike chief of Colonsay.’ 


In the last stanza but one, sea, it will be observed, is made to 
rhyme with itself; and in another, we have remarked green corres- 
ponding to deam: but the versification, in general, is smooth and 


correct. Micy. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The letter from the author of ‘ Observations on Virgil’s fourth 
Eclogue”’ is transmitted to the gentleman, under whose consider- 
ation that work at present remains. | | 





P. Q. will see that we have not been unmindful of M. de Mont- 
gaillard’s political work, just published, which he thinks is likely to 
attract some notice; and we are sorry that we were not able, after that 
time of the month at which it appeared, to conclude our report of ‘it 
in the present number. 





‘ A friend of the Dilettanti Society’ is informed that we propose to 
give an account, in our next Review, of the splendid volume of Speci- 
mens of aitient Sculpture which that learned body some time since 
offered to the lovers of the Arts. 





Norice. 
The Appenpix to Vol. Ixvi. of the M:R. is published with 
this Number, and contains, as usual, a number of articles on interest- 


ing Forricn Pusrications ; with the General Title, Table of Con- 
tents, and Index, for the volume. 
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